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A Use for the Humanities 


WILLIAM D. GEQOGHEGAN 


Their use lies in that they help man to pursue the 
infinite truth about himself, argues the writer, 
challenging the dialectical materialist’s assumption 
that all that can be known about man is known 


One of the gravest criticisms levelled against the humanities and the 
liberal arts generally is that of their apparent uselessness. They do not 
seem to lead anywhere, and their study appears to make no difference in 
solving urgent practical problems. In sharp contrast to the fruitlessness 
of the humanities, science and technology provide man with cumulative, 
verified knowledge whereby he exercises ever-increasing control over 
his natural environment. 

Some defenders of the humanities have attempted to make a virtue 
out of their apparent faults. It is said that the humanities do not provide 
a means for earning a living but insight into how to live. Or they are not 
studied for any purpose outside of themselves but for their own sake. 
One does not study music in order to avoid the derisive laughter of one’s 
friends when one sits down to play. One learns music because it is beauti- 
ful and constitutes a kind of self-enclosed world of its own, providing 
unique delight for man’s enjoyment. Thus an art may appear to be use- 
less when considered in reference to an end or purpose outside of itself, 
but it is of great use in enlarging the dimensions of human existence, in 
extending and intensifying the possibilities of human experience. Be- 
tween the aesthete’s slogan, “Art for art’s sake,” and the moralist’s view 
of the humanities as providing an “habitual vision of greatness,” the study 
of the humanities and liberal arts appears to be justifiable as an extension 
and intensification of human experience. 

But is such a justification enough? On this basis does it not appear that 
liberal and humanistic studies are but delightful luxuries, gratuitous 
embellishments, conspicuously out of place among the hardware-users 
of the contemporary world? Have we not been told, not merely by 
sectarian enthusiasts but also by sober thinkers, that the hands of the 
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clock stand at 11:59 p.m.? That the armies of the Lord prepare to do 
apocalyptic battle with the hosts of Gog and Magog at Armageddon? 
Are we not informed that the doctrine of original sin has disappeared as 
a dogma only to re-appear as a belief empirically verifiable by reference 
to two world wars and the threat of a third in little more than a single 
generation? Do we not know that the demons of ancient lore and super- 
stition have been reincarnated in the mind of modern man as neuroses 
and psychoses? And did not Mr. H. G. Wells, popular prophet of peace, 
progress and prosperity in a host of entertaining novels, entitle his last 
book The Mind at the End of Its Tether? In short, aren’t we in one hell 
of a fix—and what have the humanities and the liberal arts got to say about 
that? 

How often have we heard it said that “This Nation Under God” is 
engaged in a cold war with the forces of the godless materialism of the 
USSR? The main difference, we are told, between the United States 
and the USSR is that we believe in God and the Soviets do not. Pene- 
trating analysts like the late William Temple, Arnold Toynbee and 
Reinhold Niebuhr make the point that communism is a Judeo-Christian 
heresy, a misguided attempt to realize the social ideals of the Bible on the 
basis of secularistic presuppositions. Even today what we call commun- 
ism is known in some Iron Curtain countries as “the New Faith,” and it 
is quite easy to point out numerous other parallels between communism 
and Christianity. 

But the contrast between communism and the democratic way of life 
(which is ultimately based upon Christian presuppositions) can be 
carried even further. How this can be done is suggested in a book entitled, 
The Captive Mind’ by Czeslaw Milosz, a Polish writer who lived in his 
native land during both the Nazi occupation and the Russian communist 
imperium and who has, since 1951, broken with the Warsaw govern- 
ment. The major part of the book is devoted to showing the manner in 
which his anonymous friends, designated as Alpha, Beta, Gamma and 
Delta, practice in varying degrees the doctrine known in Islam as Ket- 
man. In substance Ketman means that a person reconciles himself to a 
status quo which he dislikes or even hates by repressing his true thoughts 
and feelings. It is a difficult and painful form or moral and intellectual 
dishonesty, but it is regarded by many educated and sensitive people in 
Iron Curtain countries as the only alternative to either a sudden and 
ignoble death or a form of exile to be shunned as worse than death. (The 
curious recent history of Boris Pasternak illustrates the latter.) 
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But Milosz’s analysis goes deeper than the matter of expedient repres- 
sion. He begins with a chapter on “The Pill of Murti-Bing.” The Pill 
of Murti-Bing is the invention of a Mongolian philosopher, in a novel 
by the Polish author Witkiewicz, which induces a euphoric contentment 
with communism—a complete serenity and happiness. All of one’s ques- 
tions about the meaning of human existence become answered. Man is 
no longer a problem to himself. There is in human nature no metaphysical 
or spiritual core. There is no sense of self-transcendence whereby a hu- 
man being may be imaginatively aware of possibilities for himself which, 
if realized, would make him more than he actually is. 

In his next-to-the-last chapter, “Man, This Enemy,” Milosz applies 
the notion of the Murti-Bing pill to existence behind the Iron Curtain. 
Communist dialecticians, he asserts, are almost always successful in con- 
vincing the masses of the people of the truth of dialectical materialism. 
They have great learning in communist writings, and considerable prac- 
tice in the communist form of argumentation, which seems to be based 
upon a denial of the law of non-contradiction which lies at the basis of 
formal logic in the West. Consequently they have no peers in argumenta- 
tion and debate. The chief forms of attack against dialectical materialism 
would therefore be either physical or emotional. Physical attacks are, 
of course, almost certainly doomed to failure in an armed state (as the 


abortive Hungarian uprising would seem to testify). The individual and 
the masses are then left to enjoy the subjective and emotional luxury of 
freedom to hate. Milosz assesses the amount of this hatred to be enor- 


mous beyond calculation. 

As a consequence communism has attempted to eliminate private 
emotional protests against its regime by means of the doctrine of social 
realism. This doctrine holds that a human being is literally nothing more 
than the sum of the natural and historical forces which have produced 
him; he is nothing more than his observed social behavior. Therefore a 
human being has no real and valid private life. He exists as an item in a 
mass. The illusion is fostered that all that can be known about man is 
known; there are no further depths of man’s consciousness to be plumbed, 
fathomed, explored. Psychoanalysis is prohibited, as research generally 
into human nature is forbidden. In the first place, there is no human 
nature to serve as an object of research, since man is in the process of 
constant change. And in the second place, even if there were any human 
nature it would be senseless to study it, since nothing more can be known 
than is already known. 





Therefore the most sensitive points of Soviet doctrine lie in the area of 
the humanities, areas of almost infinite complexity and imponderability 
—philosophy and religion, history and literature. In the disciplines deal- 
ing with the concept of a common human nature and with the distinctive 
capacities of man for self-transcendence, for inner freedom and for cre- 
ativity, communist doctrine finds its greatest obstacle to acceptance, even 
within the confines of the Iron Curtain. Here, then, lies a use for the 
humanities. Over against the official communist doctrine about human 
nature lies another set of doctrines which are derived ultimately from 
Biblical faith and Platonic thought: that man continues to be a mystery 
to himself; that this is a great part of what it means to be a human being; 
and that, by implication, one should respect the right to privacy of an- 
other individual as inviolable. Ever since the Sputnik race began we have 
heard pleas that we should train more scientists and technologists in our 
colleges and universities in order to keep pace with the Russians. And yet 
we should be no less concerned to cultivate with seriousness and imag- 
inativeness the difficult and sensitive fields of the humanities. For in that 
area lies the traditional strength of Western thought and the Achilles 
heel of dialectical materialism. 

Dialectical materialism is a form of man’s worship of himself in his 
collective nature. Man’s idolatry of man in one form or another is per- 
haps his greatest temptation. For man himself is such a complex and 
elusive subject of study that over-simplifications seem more usable than 
a view of human nature which would persist in unravelling labyrinthine 
philosophical and religious questions. For man in his capacity for self- 
transcendence borders upon the Infinite, and to consider him as he is 
and as he may be is to consider him in his relation to God. 

Milosz speaks of the considerable resistance which the Christian 
Church affords to the “New Faith” in Poland, despite the fact that the 
Church no longer influences decisively either the intellectuals or the 
masses. He tells of how the Party provides collectivistic surrogates, 
especially clubs, to fill needs formerly provided for by religious insti- 
tutions. He also comments upon how some Christians are capable of 
combining their faith with communism, and how some “kept” church- 
men are able to distort both history and logic in an attempt to reconcile 
their conflicting allegiances. Thus Justinian Marina, the Rumanian Patri- 
arch, is responsible for what must be at the nadir of the abuse of the 
syllogistic method: “Christ is a new man. The new man is the Soviet 





man. Therefore Christ is a Soviet man.”* Once, he says, he heard a Party 
dignitary say mournfully after hearing the Gospel read over the radio: 
“They knew how to make propaganda! How can we compare ourselves 
with them?”* The Party envies, he concludes, “the Apostles their gift of 
reaching deep into the human heart.”* It is not strange that this gift is 
lacking, since dialectical materialism denies the existence of the human 
heart. 

When properly understood it should be clear that the “gift of reaching 
deep into the human heart” is not a matter of emotional manipulation or 
of expediency for an ulterior purpose. The Apostles were convinced of 
the importance and truth of what they had to say. In what lay behind 
their message they believed they had found the answer to the meaning 
of their existence; it had touched their depths and had released their 
creative enthusiasms. What was true for them, they believed, could be 
true for all; what had personal depth had at the same time social—even 
cosmic-width. For them truth was a perfect union of the thoroughly 
individual and the thoroughly universal. 

If it is true that man does border upon the Infinite, that he is not an 
object of completed knowledge to himself, then progressive exploration 
of the depths of his own nature may well be the distinctive manner in 
which the Infinite becomes known to him as the Self in dialogue with 
his self. In a deeply-moving and influential book Martin Buber has spoken 
of the relation between man and God as an “I-Thou relation.”* God the 
object, God the thing, God “out there” is phantasmal: He is known as 
“Thou” confronting the “I” within the limits of human self-conscious- 
ness. Thus God can be known without affirming or denying any onto- 
logical statement which goes beyond the boundaries of conscious ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the relation between God and man cannot be conceived pre- 
cisely so that we have a way of saying: “That is God” an “This is man.” 
Perhaps it is the chief use of classical philosophic and religious liiterature 
to evoke thoughts and feelings which cannot be stated flatly in discourse, 
because attempts to do so would falsify the actualities of experience. 
Thus, to say that man is made “in the image of God” does not make literal 
sense, since there can be no image of what is immaterial. But the statement 
does suggest the relation between the being who borders upon the In- 
finite, and the Infinite upon which he borders. Again, Athanasius’ famous 
saying that “God became man in order that man might become God,” in 





its literal sense, might be little more than a pious epigram of historical 
interest, unless it be understood in terms of consciousness reflecting 
upon man’s bordering upon the Infinite. 

The God which dialectical materialism denies is not, in principle, the 
“objective God”—the Determiner of Destiny. It seems clear that in 
communism the processes of history serve a function somewhat analo- 
gous to that of the objective God of traditional religion. One might say 
that communism is a “Christian heresy” because it denies some attributes 
of God, while affirming and emphasizing others. The God which dialec- 
tical materialism denies in theory and attempts to circumvent in practice 
in the “subjective” God, the God Who is the Self in relation to oneself. 
“I would fain be to Him as a man’s hand to himself,” said one mystic, 
expressing the peculiar combination of intimacy and differentiation with 
respect to man’s relation to God. 

Whether or not this approach to the theistic question is valid, the fact 
remains that we know that man is not fully known to himself, and that 
dialectical materialism maintains the opposite—not through any inherent 
truth which the doctrine possesses but for purposes of expediency. Even 
at their worst, and even by their worst enemies, the humanities and the 
liberal arts could not be charged with expediency. And at their best, in 


their tentativeness, pluralism, comprehensiveness and sense of possibility 
as well as of actuality, the humanities are concerned with the truth about 
man. They are concerned with what is actually the case about man on 
the basis of as full and fair a reading of the facts as possible. Thus, at the 
last, the usefulness of the humanities lies in this: that they aim to help 
man find the truth about himself—a truth which is infinite, because it is 
about a being who borders upon the Infinite. 


1. Vintage Books, New York, 1955. 

2. Op. cit., p. 199. 

3. Lbid., p. 212. 

4. Ibid. 

5- Martin Buber, ] and Thou, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1937. 





Church Colleges in Competition 


WILLIAM G. LAND 


Faith without works will not save the church 
college from extinction, warns the writer. 
A call for higher academic standards 


Privately controlled colleges, and church colleges in particular, exist 
today in a highly competitive situation. The ideal of governmental plan- 
ners in education is to provide free public schooling through the four- 
teenth grade, or junior college, for all who can benefit thereby and to 
offer bargain-rate training at public universities and colleges thereafter. 
This is truly a laudable ideal, but in bringing higher education down to 
its lowest common denominator it may operate, like Gresham’s Law, to 
drive good education out. 

Most church colleges, being of small or medium size, offer a general 
or liberal arts education lacking many of the specialized curricula of 
universities and technical schools. If they should follow the lead of 
public education and try to be all things to all men, they would be 
doomed to extinction: people will not pay for what they can get from 
the state for practically nothing beyond taxes. Thus if church colleges 
are to survive they will have to provide something which is equal to the 
best instruction elsewhere, plus the values of a dedicated Christian com- 
munity, at a price which their constituency will believe is worth it. 

“The potential benefits from church colleges,” writes Myron Wicke, 
formerly of the Methodist Board of Education, “. . . are possible only 
when the institutions are first-class. . .. There may be good reason why 
a boy or girl does not attend a church college . . . but the reason ought 
never to be educational inadequacy.”* Yet when we look at the plethora 
of subjects in which their graduates have majored it is obvious that few, 
if any, church colleges limit their attention to doing what might be done 
superlatively well. With minor variations their curricula all fall into 
similar patterns, so that a student may as well attend one institution as 
another. Furthermore, a U. S. Office of Education survey states that 
“the church-related institutions admitted students farther down the 
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scale of high school ranking than did the other control-types, yet they 
graduated ... more per thousand entrants than did the publicly controlled 
institutions.”* When we consider the possible implication that church 
colleges may be getting and keeping the bottom of the scholastic barrel, 
perhaps it is time to face the expectation that many of our church col- 
leges are not really first-class. 

As a method of probing into institutional status and potential, let us 
take as an example the situation of six Protestant-controlled four-year 
liberal arts colleges located in a third part of a midwestern state. Within 
this area, competition is provided by a state university, a privately con- 
trolled though church-related urban university and two independent 
colleges with historic church relationships—one of which is located in a 
major city and the other of which draws a majority of its students from 
outside the state. The six church colleges are located in communities 
ranging in population from 2500 to 12,000. 

Against the economic and sociological attractions of their competitors, 
how well are these colleges regarded by their constituents in terms of 
their actual graduates from this area? In the area live 47 per cent of the 
state’s families and 44 per cent of the youth of college age. Yet to- 
gether the church colleges have until recently been graduating not quite 
400 students a year, or about 7 per cent of the baccalaureates in the state. 
Three quarters of their graduates are residents of the state, and about 
four fifths of these come from the counties in which the colleges are 
located or from contiguous counties. It is obvious that these six institu- 
tions are dependent on local support rather than attracting the faith and 
the active participation of their church constituencies. 

If these colleges were academically first-class, they would merit far 
greater support and could conceivably raise their tuition rates to some- 
thing approximating their minimum instructional costs. There are about 
35,700 families in that part of the state who have an annual income of 
$6,000 or more—roughly the income level of the upper half of the families 
whose children attended the Protestant-related colleges represented in 
the U. S. Office of Education student retention survey. Since two thirds 
of the church membership in the state is Protestant, the church colleges 
in this area should have some 23,800 financially able supporting families 
as their constituency—or 18,900 families, omitting those living in the two 
university cities and in two large cities on the state border. Even if two 
thirds of their college-age youth should choose to attend state or other 
private colleges, these families alone would be the source of a potential 
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525 to 660 tuition-paying students a year. As is, it is quite obvious that 
the more affluent families send their sons and daughters elsewhere, for 
these church colleges lack prestige in their own region. 

If these colleges were really first-class, they would consistently obtain 
students of better-than-average calibre. Based on estimates of the Com- 
mission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, 45 per cent of 
our youth would score a mark of 103 or above on the Army General 
Classification Test of intelligence, while only 18.5 per cent would score 
118 or more. The first represents the minimum intelligence level at which 
70 per cent of an age group graduate from high school, 22 per cent enter 
college and 46 per cent of the college entrants graduate. The second rep- 
resents approximately the level of those who, as James Bryant Conant 
has reported, can benefit from tough courses in science, mathematics and 
foreign languages. Under present economic and motivational conditions, 
those of AGCT 103+ who now go to college are 15.5 per cent of their 
total age group, while those of AGCT 118+ are the top 8.4 per cent. 
Projecting these data so as to estimate the potentialities of the six Protes- 
tant-controlled colleges under scrutiny, and assuming that at least two 
thirds of the youth going to college will enter state or other privately 
controlled universities and colleges, it would appear that the church 
colleges might obtain about 600 new students a year at AGCT 103+, 
or a maximum of 330 at AGCT 118+. Since they now admit from 1100 
to 1300 first-time students annually without any highly selective admis- 
sion practices, it would appear likely that many of those admitted are not 
intellectually able. 

The future of the church college lies not in broadening the base of 
educational opportunity, as public education seeks to do by enlarging 
the scope of state and community colleges, but in providing an education 
which can compete for the remaining parental dollar. Federal, state and 
national merit scholarships, which seek to increase the proportion of 
high-ability students attending college, are unlikely to benefit the smaller 
private institutions: instead they may draw away potential candidates. 
Church colleges thus find themselves ground between the millstones of 
the competitive bidding of large institutions and the taxpayer subsidy 
of an increasing number of small ones. 

Most Protestant controlled and related colleges are long established 
and have grown up in the liberal arts tradition. Historically this is a pre- 
professional tradition for the basic education of learned teachers and 
ministers, physicians and scientists, magistrates and leaders in public 
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affairs. Yet as national educational patterns have changed during the past 
few generations, so also have many academic curricula been transformed 
to meet the challenge of popular education. The transformation, how- 
ever, has rarely been clear cut in its objective. There is certainly no 
reason why there should not be as many varieties of educational ideals 
as there are colleges adequately able to pursue them. Thus, at whatever 
level of academic endeavor it may find support from its constituency, 
the church college faces two problems: how to maintain its educational 
integrity and how to exemplify the Christian ethic. Sound policy deter- 
mination on these two matters underlies every institution’s academic 
program and community life. 

Again taking the one third of a state as an example: What steps can 
be taken to insure the educational strength of our church colleges? Some 
of them already have inherent strength in their present situations. It is 
notable that those institutions, both independent and church-related, 
which have the highest student costs and the highest proportion of out- 
of-state students are those which have had the least fluctuation in enrol- 
ment. A local source of strength also suggests the economic implications 
of college attendance for, with one exception, the colleges which have 
gained most in attendance during the past few years are those located in 
or near large cities or industrial centers. Elsewhere new dormitories have 
helped to increase enrolments. The small-town or rural college which 
has not devised a way to get and keep the kind of students that it wants 
in the numbers that it wants faces a bleak future. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that the colleges in the area which are of this type have the low- 
est student costs, attract a high proportion of their students from their 
own adjoining counties, and are the poorest academically. 

In this instance, the weak institutions are near enough to each other 
to afford the possibility of cooperative action. Similar situations are also 
observable in other parts of the country. Is it therefore too much to ex- 
pect that for their own salvation these colleges might band together to 
devise noncompetitive programs, sharing of specialized faculty and ad- 
ministrative services, and cooperative promotion of their educational 
wares? The barriers to cooperation stand largely on institutional tradition 
and sectarian pride. Yet such cooperative efforts do not imply any loss 
of corporate individuality or denominational constituency. It is true that 
loyalty through thick and thin has kept many a college solvent, but it 
takes loyalty plus realism to make the rock on which to build institutional 
stability. Unless they are willing to analyze the facts of their educational 
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existence, the weaker of our church colleges are today resting their 
future on little more than simple faith and human trust. 

In looking at our church colleges there is an emotional as well as an 
objective attitude to be considered. Much of what is preached and 
printed about them represents the pious wish, the aspiring hope and the 
rosy expectation of people to whom “Christian higher education need 
not be on the defensive because it is a necessity for a Christian society.”* 
Such faith may move mountains—and when some church colleges have 
been about to fold up it has even been known to move pocketbooks—but 
when we look at the facts of church college existence it would seem that 
faith without works merely preserves the status quo. Material works 
without that faith, of course, merely result in secular colleges. Yet to 
many people the church college simply connotes their church college. 

The future of the church college in America transcends sectarian 
considerations. To better our church colleges in competition with those 
receiving the continually expanding support of public funds requires 
more than individual denominational effort: it means extending a co- 
operative and ecumenical spirit into the area of educational ideals and 
practices. The church college which is educationally worth supporting 
deserves the support of all: the church college which continues to enroll 
the bottom of the scholastic barrel in its area does not merit support at 
all. Looking at our colleges in terms of their actual and potential student 
quality and actual and potential support by their constituency may be 
in many instances sobering. In spite of recent growth in enrolments, at 
least half of the six church-controlled four-year colleges in the area 
surveyed for this brief study are patently in need of diagnosis and pre- 
scription, if not surgery. It would be heartening if cooperative action 
by these and similar institutions should result in their improving their 
competitive position in higher education. It would be even more signifi- 
cant if a cooperative and concerted effort were made by denominational 
boards of education to assess the increasing competition of public edu- 
cation and array their defenses accordingly. 


1. Wicke, Myron, “The Role of the Church College,” International Journal of 
Religious Education, v. 34, no. 6, pp. 4-6. 

2. Iffert, Robert R., Retention and Withdrawal of College Students. U.S. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1958, No. 1, p. 18. 

3. Drake, Bryant, “The Church Related College: Peril or Promise.” Christian 
Century, v.74, pp. 1102-3. (18 September, 1957) 





Needed: Better Articulation Between 


Junior and Senior Colleges 


JAMES F. PENNEY 


Given the chance, says the author, the two-year 
college can serve as an effective winnowing ground 
for the four-year institution 


The articulation of two-year colleges with four-year institutions is an 
increasingly significant area of concern in higher education. Evidence 
of this is the appointment in 1958 of a joint committee on junior-senior 
college relations by two vitally involved organizations, the Association 
of American Colleges and the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
later joined by a third, the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. It is appropriate, therefore, to consider some of 
the aspects of articulation and to propose operating principles for han- 
dling problems of transfer relationships between junior and senior col- 
leges. 

That the two-year college is an integral part of the American educa- 
tional scene cannot be disputed. That it offers one dynamic and practical 
answer to the twin problems of exploding enrolments and sky-rocketing 
costs may be more open to dispute but will be acknowledged by many. 
If added to these advantages is the possibility that the two-year college 
can offer some relief from the pressure for ever more highly trained 
faculty (because the junior college teacher ideally should be broadly 
trained within his field rather than both broadly trained and highly 
specialized), the scales begin to tip heavily in favor of greater acceptance 
of the academic work of junior colleges. Recognition of these factors 
by four-year colleges can mean an important step forward in meeting 
the “impending tidal wave of students.” 

The two-year college can perform certain functions which the usual 
four-year college either cannot perform or is not performing. The first 
of these deals with standards of admission. Two-year colleges are in a 
position to be less rigid, more flexible and more experimentally-oriented 
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toward admissions criteria than most four-year colleges have been. In- 
deed, as the number of applicants mounts, many if not most four-year 
colleges tend to be less flexible and less willing to experiment with ad- 
missions standards. There is considerable evidence, however, to suggest 
that the usual admissions criteria may not be entirely valid nor appropri- 
ate for all applicants at all times and in all situations. Support for this 
point of view is provided by the experiments with early matriculation 
conducted by the Ford Foundation, the experiences of Boston Univer- 
sity with its Junior College, the University of Minnesota with its General 
College, and California with some of the units of its junior college system. 

It contradicts current psychological knowledge about rates of matura- 
tion, and individual differences in abilities, potentialities and rates of 
learning, to expect that all youngsters will be ready to meet highly par- 
ticularized and relatively inflexible standards for college admission just 
because they have completed twelve years of schooling. 

The two-year college can perform a preparational and winnowing 
function for many students. Evidence from a variety of sources indicates 
clearly that poor secondary school record, low CEEB Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores, or failure to enroll in college preparatory courses are 
not necessarily ultimate indicators of what individual students will do 
when confronted with college-level work—when it includes good com- 
munications programs, strong guidance and counseling systems, and a 
school milieu that rewards, rather than ignores, academic success. As 
evidence on this subject becomes more generally accepted, the frequency 
of transfers from two-year colleges to four-year colleges will become 
greater, and will be based largely on the junior college record rather 
than on the secondary school record, which is now frequently the case. 

The core of the good two-year college interested in the transfer of its 
graduates should be the liberal and general educational studies. Its con- 
cern will be that students are given the tools of learning which, in western 
culture, are those disciplines known as the liberal arts. The junior college 
student who enrolls in a program of studies leading to specialization or 
technical proficiency is, in effect, ruling out the likelihood that his edu- 
cation may be continued later in a four-year college. 

Effective guidance and counseling services are an integral part of the 
two-year college that would undertake the winnowing function. Such 
services should be designed to aid the student to know himself, to think 
critically about himself and to bring his self-knowledge into effective 
relationship with the realities of the worlds of study, work and personal 
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relationships. Only as he knows and does these things will the student 
be able to make full use of the tools of education that he is certain to 
require. 

The two-year college is likely to be in a position to capitalize on the 
lively possibility that the key to good academic results lies not in the 
curriculum, not in the guidance program, not in the physical plant, nor 
in the faculty-student ratio. The key factor is much less easily isolated, 
and almost impossible to measure, apparently, except in a highly intuitive 
way. The most significant contributor to a college’s success is very 
likely to be the atmosphere, the milieu of the campus. It is the result of 
careful, painstaking, deliberate but unobtrusive organization of the facul- 
ty, the curriculum, the administration and the students so that there is 
opportunity and necessity for the staff and the students to get to know 
and respect one another on intellectual grounds, with the result that each 
individual becomes convinced not only that he should, but that he can, 
succeed. 

What is needed is to make learning psychologically rewarding for 
youngsters. American educational culture seems to reinforce almost 
every aspect of school behavior except academic effort. This must be 
reversed, but the average four-year college and university, more or less 
restricted by tradition as it is, tends not to do much better at it than most 
of the public schools. There is real opportunity here for experimentation 
by two-year colleges, and numbers of them are actively at work on the 
problem. 

If it be admitted that good two-year colleges can perform the functions 
outlined as well as, and in some cases better than, traditional colleges, 
then the two types of institutions will need to re-examine the nature of 
the relationships between them. This need is most acutely evidenced 
when transfer from the lower to the higher college is at issue. 

The most usual kind of transfer arrangements involve an effort by the 
senior college to break down the general education curriculum of the 
two-year college into component parts that may be evaluated according 
to traditional course organization patterns. Almost invariably, this means 
that the transferring student will lose credits, will repeat some work 
already covered and will be required to take a few lower-division courses 
while trying to complete his major field requirements during the junior 
and senior years. That this is often an unsatisfactory procedure is at- 
tested by the frustrations of students and admissions officers alike. 

A more reasonable system is exemplified by the practices worked out 





between the Junior College of Boston University and most of the upper- 
division colleges of the university. The Junior College faculty is or- 
ganized into a number of “teams” each of which is responsible for the 
instruction of a group of approximately 125 students. The faculty team 
of five members seeks to identify those students who should be con- 
sidered for transfer. It makes a careful evaluation of the academic poten- 
tial, academic achievement and over-all growth of its students, and sub- 
mits to the administration a list of those meriting approval for transfer. 
In making this recommendation, the team uses a variety of evidence con- 
cerning each student, including his grades, his psychological test data, 
and reports made by each instructor on his attitudes, personality traits, 
interests, effort, assets and liabilities. In its recommendations, the team 
is concerned primarily with the educational progress and growth of each 
student and with his potential for success in the four-year program of his 
choice.” 

If the faculty of the Junior College recommends a student for transfer, 
the college to which he is recommended normally accepts him without 
question and grants him full credit in any program for which two years 
of general education is appropriate. This includes almost all curricula 
across the university spectrum. 

Roughly similar arrangements have been established with a group of 
some fifteen to twenty other institutions to which Boston University 
Junior College graduates frequently apply. If space is available, the four- 
year college will admit the student on the basis of the Junior College’s 
recommendation, expressed by means of a careful descriptive letter 
written by the guidance counselor who served as a member of the team 
that worked with the student. Few problems arise over credit allowances 
in these schools. Almost without fail, sixty hours are granted for work in 
the Junior College. 

This ideal kind of transfer relationship can operate only when there 
is a maximum of knowledge on the part of both institutions about the 
other. In order to make recommendations that will be appropriate and 
acceptable to four-year colleges, the junior college must have available 
two kinds of information: knowledge of the student, and knowledge 
of the four-year college and its programs. Knowledge of students can 
best come from teaching faculty (as opposed to administrators) working 
closely with guidance personnel. Knowledge of other institutions and 
programs comes from study of catalogues, conferences with admissions 
officers and faculty members, and accurate, continuing follow-up of 





earlier transferees. The senior college can likewise come to know the 
programs, personnel and climate of the junior colleges from which ap- 
plicants come in sizable numbers. 

Obviously such detailed information will be obtainable for a relatively 
small number of four-year colleges and junior colleges. This indicates the 
desirability of junior colleges establishing their transfer relationships 
largely on a regional basis. Most students tend to confine their college 
planning to geographical areas within a few hundred miles of their homes; 
most junior college graduates will likewise seek transfer to a nearby 
four-year institution. Thus the two types of colleges will, in most cases, 
be able to know intimately the characteristics of other institutions in their 
own regions, and this will suffice for the bulk of transfers. 

A final word concerns the attitudes of staff members in the two-year 
institutions. They must, in their descriptions and recommendations 
of students to four-year colleges, be completely honest and accurate. 
Only if they are can the accepting institutions have enough confidence 
in their recommendations to take them at face value and without serious 
question. This is true articulation between junior and senior colleges, and 
parallels the relationship built up over time by secondary school officials 
with many college admissions officers. 

The objectives of two-year colleges so far as transfer is concerned 
should be, then, to make their programs so good, their faculties so fine, 
their guidance programs so strong and their articulation procedures so 
effective that four-year colleges will have no qualms about accepting 
their graduates with full credit for all appropriate fields of study. By shar- 
ing in the articulation process, the four-year colleges will be enlarging 
their supply of able students and enhancing their contribution to higher 
education. 


1. A full description of the transfer process may be found in LaFauci, H. M. and 
P. E. Richter, “Academic Success Beyond Junior College: The Identification and 
Selection of the Four-Year Student.” Junior College Journal, XXIX, 3, November 


1958. 





From Self-Delight to Self-Discovery 


ROBERT V. HANNAFORD 


In praise of an “honest” education, which, it is 
pointed out, is something quite different from a 
“partisan propaganda program for comfort and fun 
in a nice society” 


Of all the activities that make a college campus a pleasant and diverting 
place in which to spend four years, there is one which gives it its unique 
value. Students come to the college as young men and women who, in 
Thomas Wolfe’s phrase, are tasting the warm wine of youth, exultant 
over the myriad of possibilities which a full life can offer. The world 
opens up to them as an opportunity to fulfill dreams and realize talents. 

They are, for the time, astonishingly free. They have leisure to pursue 
each passing thought to its conclusion. They can talk till dawn, go 
swimming at midnight or begin to write the great American novel. They 
can lose themselves in generous enthusiasms or they can engage in mara- 
thon parties or climb towers at night. They can pursue every whim. Or 
they can just run their toes through the grass and think of all the things 
they might do. All this is leisurely yet intensely alive—surely wonderful. 

But, in addition to this wealth of opportunity, freedom and energy 
which one can find on a campus, a student comes to a new intimacy with 
his peers and to a new understanding of himself. It is this self-discovery 
and analysis that contributes a unique fascination and significance to the 
college community. Self-discovery and analysis is the indispensable core 
of the educational process. The accumulation of facts and theories or 
the mastery of a specific discipline is but one phase of the experience in 
which we build a new conception of ourselves and of the world: a re- 
definition—it may be a re-creation—of what we are in relation to the 
world. 

Students arrive at the threshold of college entrance with a body of 
beliefs, prejudices and commitments which have been acquired, almost 
as the color of their hair has been. Though they like to think of them- 
selves as cultivated men and women who judge affairs in cool, rational 
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detachment, the truth seems to be that they have searched no longer 
than other men for the most rational points of view, explanations or 
opinions but have merely taken those that were handy. Yet they do not 
part with such beliefs light-heartedly. They cling to them as though 
they were the product of a rigorous mathematical proof. They are de- 
lighted with their inherited stock of opinions, and with themselves. 

Something happens to that self-delight. Students begin to lose their 
assurance that all issues are settled when they are bombarded with con- 
flicting accounts of the ways of the world. As they successively confront 
facts and theories that are inexplicable on the ground of the beliefs with 
which they began their study, they are forced into an examination: a 
self-examination. And then the least that they can do is to decide to ignore 
everything that does not fit neatly in with their original belicfs, and skill- 
fully sift for only those facts and theories that support their point of 
view. 

But braver spirits will decide that they must be selective, or at least 
questioning, about their principles or basic convictions if they are to 
account for the facts. And with this decision significant learning begins: 
with it men become honest with themselves. 

To question one’s first principles is to become genuinely involved in 
enquiry rather than in exercises in visceral responses or cautious con- 
formity. Ideally, in such enquiry, the student selects from alternative 
principles or explanations on the basis of their power to integrate, ex- 
plain and cohere within the body of truth as he sees it. In the course of 
such enquiry, he is forced to modify or discard many of the beliefs with 
which he began, beliefs which contradict or will not explain what he 
experiences. Many firmly held opinions are discharged as dross. 

Moreover he discovers that almost no explanation is fully adequate, 
that many of them rely crucially on uncertain facts, and that all of them 
suggest new problems. Neither teachers nor textbooks can supply the 
facts, the explanations or the answers to some questions. Yet men must 
make decisions on them. They must make them while acknowledging 
their own inadequacy and the ignorance in which the questions are 
formulated. If they are big enough men, this acknowledgement spurs 
them on to a continuing quest for elaboration and refinement of their 
convictions. 

Education becomes a significant process only when students engage 
in such a total critical evaluation and reconstruction of their beliefs and 
traditions, cherishing those that can pass through this crucible of analy- 
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sis and modifying or proposing alternatives for those that do not. With- 
out this testing, they cannot truly cherish those traditions that are worth 
saving, because they cannot truly value what they do not understand. 
Unless students undergo such evaluation, their years at college may be 
a partisan propaganda program for comfort and fun in a nice society, 
but it is not an honest education. 

Honest education is the regenerating core of a culture’s vitality. A 
civilization can undergo healthy growth only through a perpetual self- 
criticism, which its citizens must supply. No tradition and no culture can 
retain its vigor on milksop and old clichés. A community or a society 
whose leaders are committed to a rationalized maintenance of the status 
quo is a breeding ground for graft and for the entrenchment of the 
power-hungry. And it provides only a stodgy and musty substitute for 
a way of life. A community whose traditions are not defended and en- 
larged by enquiring leaders of honesty and vision is one whose traditions 
are dead. Traditions and communities—like laws—retain their life and 
their dignity only through the men who labor in their behalf. 

We need self-reliant leaders who are neither angry nor bitter nor com- 
placent; who make no pretense to universal wisdom, yet pursue and 
propose the best solutions for the problems of men that they can devise. 
We need educated men and women of more than ordinary talent and 
imagination. Such men and women are scarce. It is the teacher’s task to 
detect and develop those who show promise of such achievement and 
leadership. May we do our job well. 





The Impact of the First 
Danforth Workshop 


PRESSLEY C. McCOY 


It was greatest, the writer found, at those institutions 
that were involved in or were about to embark 
on a serious self-study program 


In July 1957, twenty-six liberal arts colleges from all areas of the United 
States sent their deans and three faculty members to a four-week work- 
shop at Sarah Lawrence College which was sponsored by the Danforth 
Foundation. Each team came commissioned to work on an institutional 
project with the help of eight distinguished educators, who served as 
seminar leaders and consultants. In addition, a special collection of some 
300 volumes on higher education was assembled for the workshoppers. 
Guest speakers, including such persons as Norman Cousins, George But- 
trick, Carl Hempel and Philip Jacob, spoke on themes relevant to the 
problems faced by educators. At the conclusion of the workshop, each 
quartet presented a report on its findings, indicating what their objectives 
in implementation would be upon return to their respective campuses. 

In their evaluation of the workshop, the participants were virtually 
unanimous in the opinion that the four weeks had been enlightening and 
inspiring in helping them to gain insights into the nature of their problems 
and to learn possible methods of achieving personal and institutional 
objectives. As a result of this inspiration and enlightenment, the Founda- 
tion was interested in determining what effect, if any, this experience 
would have on the campus communities of which the workshoppers 
were a part. Would there be any change for the better in curriculum, 
instruction, administrative procedure, student personnel services, extra- 
curricular life, the intellectual climate and the relative vitality of interest 
in religious and moral values? Most of the institutional projects centered 
on one or more of these aspects of campus life. The Foundation decided 
that a visit to each campus approximately one year after the workshop 
would help determine whether or not the effects of participation justified 
the planning of future workshops. 
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It was my privilege to spend a day or more on the campus of the fol- 
lowing 25 of the 26 colleges which participated in the Workshop: 


Austin College Gettysburg College Muskingum College 
Baldwin-Wallace College | Hope College Nebraska Wesleyan 
Bethune-Cookman College Jamestown College University 
Bluefield State College Langston University Ottawa University 
Central College LeMoyne College Park College 
Colorado College Lewis & Clark College Simpson College 
Converse College Maryville College University of 
Elmira College Westminster College Chattanooga 
Franklin College of (Missouri) Virginia Union 
Indiana Mercer University University 


At each of the colleges visited, I sought the answer to the following three 
questions: 
1) What have been the effects of workshop participation? 
2) What seem to be ‘he greatest strengths and the most urgent needs of 
this institution? 
3) What are the more unique aspects of this college’s program? 


In seeking the answers to these questions, I requested that wherever pos- 
sible, separate conferences be arranged with the president, the dean, the 
workshoppers, a faculty group who had not been at the workshop, and 
a group of mature students, which generally turned out to be the student 
council. The congenial cooperation of the college presidents and deans 
and the thoroughness of their arrangements contributed immeasurably 
to the pleasure and purpose of my visit. It is my objective, in this paper, 
to set forth something of what I discovered in answer to the three ques- 
tions presented. 

So far as benefits accrued from workshop participation are concerned, 
it can be said without exception that each of the persons involved re- 
ceived helpful insights through the seminars, interest-group meetings, 
informal discussion with other workshoppers, and library reading. Of 
the 25 colleges visited, there were only two which did not seem to benefit 
sufficiently to have justified the expenditure. In each of these institutions, 
there was no report, either in writing or orally, to the faculty. The great 
majority of the colleges made the workshop report a vital part of their 
fall planning conference or retreat. 

Application of workshop findings was most successful at those colleges 
which were involved in or about to embark on a serious self-study pro- 
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gram for the purpose of strengthening certain aspects of their total pro- 
gram. These institutions prepared for the workshop with the earnest hope 
of making maximum use of its resources. Their representatives attended 
with the sense of being delegated by the campus community as a whole. 
Their colleagues, as well as the administration, were vitally concerned 
and were directly involved in determining what the focus of the project 
should be. Quite often the faculty as a unit, or as represented by a com- 
mittee, played a part in selecting the workshop delegation. Several of the 
colleges had asked student leaders to sit in on early discussion of those 
campus needs which might be included in the project. 

This campus community involvement brought a sense of participation, 
strengthened motivation and helped establish a favorable climate of 
opinion, which made the task of communicating workshop findings much 
easier upon return to the campus. A “cultural island of change” had al- 
ready been created, making less formidable those obstacles to improve- 
ment, such as tradition, red-tape procedures, expectations of others, fear 
of failure or loss of status, which often crush ideas before they can be 
given a fair trial. 

It is also a safe generalization to assert that those colleges profited most 
from the workshop experience where the leadership, though strong and 
imaginative in assuming the responsibilities of the leadership function, 
was also participative and collaborative in method. At these institutions, 
there seemed to be open channels of communication between all levels 
of organization, including students, faculty and administration. 

As I traveled from campus to campus, learning more of the various 
college programs in general and the effects of workshop participation in 
particular, I made special note of those ideas in curriculum, student per- 
sonnel services, religious life, administrative techniques and promotion 
of an “intellectual atmosphere” which seemed to be particularly imagi- 
native or of special merit. Not all of these items can be attributed to 
workshop participation, since some were in effect or in the planning 
stages before the Sarah Lawrence experience. I shall refer to specific 
colleges for the benefit of any reader who may wish to write for detailed 
information from the college concerned. 


Curriculum 

A considerable number of the colleges have established or are planning 
special seminar courses for seniors which focus attention on contempo- 
rary problems and seek to integrate subject matter by causing the student 
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to draw on information and methods gleaned from four years of study 
in the various disciplines. Baldwin-Wallace College has a Senior Critique 
Course, required of all seniors, dealing with problems in politics, eco- 
nomics, institutional life, etc. which the student will encounter upon 
graduation. This course deals with the impact of science on contempo- 
rary life, and with the meaning of values as revealed through art, litera- 
ture, philosophy and religion. Since the course is unique and requires the 
use of a special syllabus, an in-service training program for faculty from 
the various departments is required. The theory underlying this course 
implies that integration of knowledge is best achieved when the student 
is thoroughly informed of the parts to be related. The faculty and stu- 
dents at Baldwin-Wallace were enthusiastic in their appraisal of this 
capstone course. 

Simpson College uses a somewhat different approach to the same prob- 
lem in its Vital Center Curriculum. Here basic questions the student 
faces in life are dealt with in a course which begins in the sophomore year 
and extends through graduation. The theory underlying this approach 
emphasizes the importance of drawing on all areas of knowledge in fac- 
ing basic life problems. The teachers at Simpson feel that by waiting 
until the senior year too many opportunities for effective relating of cate- 
gories have been missed. 

The faculty at Westminster College has approved a Senior Colloquium 
400 as a pilot course for selected seniors who may choose this as an alter- 
native to a course in ethics. This three-hour course will “examine in the 
context of the mid-twentieth century selected problems of historical 
depth and moral significance such as: The Origin and Nature of the 
Universe, Art and Reality, Capitalism and Christianity, and the Individ- 
ual and a Democratic Society.” The faculty of Westminster hope that 
the problems considered will “have historical depth, moral significance,” 
and deal with issues confronting men in the future. 

Interdepartmental planning has been extended at Gettysburg College 
with a course in American Civilization which will require cooperation 
among teachers of English, history, economics, sociology and business 
administration. A number of the workshop colleges are developing 
senior seminar courses within the disciplines, which it is hoped will en- 
courage individual study and thus bring greater depth and breadth in 
learning for the advanced student. Colorado College, for example, has 
developed a philosophy-history major and a philosophy-science major. 

Many colleges are reducing the number of their offerings. As one dean 
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expressed it, “We are not trying to be all things to all people in the 
breadth of our offering, but we are aiming to improve the quality of our 
program. We shall not try to compete with the state universities in cer- 
tain areas where the cost of facilities and personnel are beyond our 
means.” Moving in this direction, several of the colleges have dropped 
secretarial studies as a course offered for credit. Quite a few institutions 
have reinstated the foreign language requirement. 

Muskingum, one of the pioneering colleges in general education, has 
embarked on a thorough self-study program. Three committees, dealing 
with college objectives, degree requirements and areas of instruction, 
met weekly throughout the year. Virtually all of the recommendations 
of these various committees have been passed by the faculty. To further 
strengthen their growth in quality of program, a staff member was ap- 
pointed who will devote full time to evaluation. This college is among 
those facing a problem in the high number of required hours for teacher 
certification in the field of elementary education. The problem posed is 
whether or not some of the liberal arts requirements should be waived 
or a fifth year added for this major. The graduate record exams are re- 
quired of all students at this institution, so that their work may be com- 
pared against the national norm. 

Ottawa University has a flexible arrangement with respect to general 
education requirements. Each student is required to take the general 
education examination in the broad areas specified for his degree. While 
preparation usually consists of enrolling in a general or integrated course 
in each division, including the reading outlined in the syllabus, the stu- 
dent is not required to take courses in any division in which he can pass 
the general education examination. According to the proponents of this 
plan, emphasis is placed on understanding and proficiency rather than 
the passing of prescribed courses which could easily result in marking 
time for the able student. 

Several of the colleges have followed the action of Carleton by invit- 
ing high school teachers to the campus to discuss with faculty in their 
discipline ways and means of preparing teachers more effectively for 
teaching on the high school level. Each summer, the Virginia Union 
faculty conducts a workshop for high school teachers. Through a grant 
from the Coe Foundation, the University of Chattanooga is conducting 
an American Studies Institute for high school teachers in history, civics, 
economics, sociology and literature. Full-tuition scholarships and course 
credit up to six hours are offered in this program. 





There was a noticeable trend among the colleges in the group to shift 
responsibility for methods courses in education from the education de- 
partment to the various disciplines. For example, at Colorado College 
the courses in philosophy of education and the history of education are 
now taught by teachers in the philosophy and history departments. 

The faculty at Elmira College is making a concerted effort to study 
the individual student’s background so that her unique needs may be 
known and more fully met in the fulfillment of the science requirement. 
Virginia Union pretested a group of its students and placed them in sci- 
ence sections according to level of achievement. 

At least six of the colleges expressed a strong interest in developing 
area studies, particularly with respect to Africa, Asia and Russia. The 
problem is essentially a financial one since funds are required for the 
appointment of qualified scholars in these areas. Baldwin-Wallace con- 
ducted a Far Eastern Institute for a week in May, featuring noted speak- 
ers from China, Malaya, Burma, India and Japan. 

Many of the colleges in the 1957 workshop, as well as those in the 1958 
workshop held at Colorado College, are developing independent study 
programs for superior students. The workshoppers at Austin College co- 
operated with the administration in formulating a request to the Ford 
Foundation for underwriting the cost of a three-year pilot program. Sup- 
port has been promised for their project entitled: “A Program of Inte- 
grated and Independent Studies in a Total Operational Synthesis for the 
Christian Liberal Arts College.” Through the use of a.control group, 
Austin hopes to determine, through pre- and post-testing, whether the 
experimental program has proved superior to the traditional curriculum 
in relation to their objectives as a Christian liberal arts college. 

Ottawa University has an unusual honors plan which offers each stu- 
dent the opportunity, from the time he enters college, to do original work 
on a higher level within the framework of each course. Successful com- 
pletion of this work assures the student of course honors which may lead 
in turn to graduation honors and to possible election to the honors so- 
ciety. Certain courses will have special assignments for this upper level, 
while in others the student may select the type of honors work he prefers. 
In the senior year the student may enroll in the honors course for a maxi- 
mum of six credit hours, doing independent work on some problem. For 
graduation honors, the student must obtain forty hours of course honors, 
pass a comprehensive examination with distinction in his major field and 
obtain at least a “B” average in 124 hours of work. 





This past year, Westminster College established special courses in 
English and Bible for superior students. A few students complained that 
the higher standard of grading caused by keener competition might make 
entrance to the graduate school of their choice more difficult. The an- 
nual conferences on “The Gifted Student,” which have been sponsored 
by Westminster during the past five years, testify to the continuing 
interest of this college in identifying and training the superior student. 
A committee studying this problem at Westminster has stated that there 
is a need for a better method of distinguishing between the “gifted” and 
the “superior” student. In a questionnaire sent to 121 institutions of 
higher learning, with a total enrolment of some 220,000 students, there 
was an estimated 22,000 gifted students, most of whom were unidentified. 
The committee pointed out that there are numerous instances of students 
scoring lowly on the IQ tests making grades near the top of the scale and 
vice versa. Westminster is planning expansion of its study in this area on 
a year-round basis. 


Administrative Ideas and Procedures 


Dean Dunn and President Paul of Gettysburg College have initiated 
the procedure of requesting written annual reports from each depart- 


ment. It is hoped that these reports will reflect the department’s needs 
and contributions as the college strives to meet its objectives for its 
students. They believe this procedure has helped keep the channels of 
communication open. 

A less formal method of communication between faculty and adminis- 
tration, as well as among faculty themselves, developed rather spon- 
taneously at Muskingum. There the workshoppers, along with a few 
other seriously interested faculty members, formed a committee without 
portfolio which met regularly throughout the year to discuss ways and 
means of improving the quality of the total college program. Similarly, 
at Nebraska Wesleyan, the workshoppers met each week throughout 
the year for the purpose of exploring possible ways of implementing 
ideas gleaned from the workshop. The Simpson College faculty had a 
series of six dinner meetings at which there was informal discussion of 
such themes as “The Student’s Role in College Policy-Making” or of 
such a book as Jacques Barzun’s Teacher in America. Bi-weekly dis- 
cussions on the theme “Great Issues in Education” were held by in- 
terested faculty members at LeMoyne College, with approximately one 
third of the faculty attending each meeting. 





Many of the colleges are making a special effort to improve the 
quality of orientation for both new students and faculty. Mercer Uni- 
versity has developed a special training program for newly elected 
student officers, which includes a retreat. Simpson College will hold a 
pre-orientation workshop for student leaders and faculty who are di- 
rectly involved in Orientation Week. Ottawa University assigns each 
incoming student an upper-class “big brother” or “big sister” who will 
serve as informal consultant for the first ten weeks of school. According 
to the students, the “big sisters” are relied on much more heavily by the 
freshman girls than is the case with the “big brothers.” 

A unique service for community students planning to enter college is 
made available to graduating high school students in Chattanooga. After 
a successful pre-college clinic last summer, the officials at the university 
have decided to make this an annual affair. The transition from high 
school to college is made easier for the students through advance infor- 
mation on the nature of the academic and social life of the college and 
university campus. 

Several colleges have established in-service training programs for 
beginning teachers, involving series of meetings through the first two or 
three years of their instruction. Some of the themes discussed in these 
sessions are: “Objectives of the Christian Liberal Arts College,” “The 
Planning of Courses,” “Conducting Discussion,” “Lecturing,” “Evalua- 
tion of the Course,” “Counseling” and “Grading.” Chattanooga has an 
informal sponsor system for new faculty members, with an able, usually 
older, teacher accepting responsibility for advising when requested. This 
is generally more effective when the adviser and advisee are not members 
of the same department. 

To encourage teachers in their professional advancement, Nebraska 
Wesleyan has inaugurated a sabbatical program which offers twelve 
months of study each year with half salary to one member of the faculty 
needing to complete his doctorate. President Davidson of Westminster 
College has prepared a special brochure on the faculty entitled: “Forty 
Reasons Why.” Since the strength of any college resides in its faculty, 
President Davidson feels that it is only fair to give them due recognition 
and that this can be good public relations as well. The pamphlet will 
present information on each teacher’s professional and educational back- 
ground, publications and special honors, and the roles they are playing 
in key community institutions such as the church. Chattanooga Univer- 
sity has a fund available for faculty who wish to do original research 
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work or to engage in other types of creative activity. This fund is ad- 
ministered by a Research and Creative Activities Committee of the 
faculty. 

Closer rapport between faculty and students at Muskingum College 
was enhanced by a planned, college-wide program of visitation. This 
visitation succeeded in promoting unorganized, informal contacts be- 
tween teachers and students, and both groups expressed hope that it 
would be repeated each semester. To improve communication between 
students and faculty, a community council was formed. This council 
sponsored meetings to which all students were invited and at which the 
students were free to ask questions on any phase of campus community 
life. Discussion touched on the intellectual life of the college, cheating, 
academic standards, methods of grading, the nature of general education 
courses and the relation of curricular and extra-curricular life. At these 
weekly Community Council meetings, faculty and students are free to 
quiz each other on objectives, methods and attitudes in respect to prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 

An educational venture at Jamestown College this past year served to 
strengthen the sense of community. President Rian organized a train 
trip to Minneapolis for the entire student body where some 34 business 
establishments were visited. Next year he is planning a similar trip for 
the purpose of visiting places of cultural interest. 


Town-Gown Relations 

Town-gown relations have improved at Maryville College through a 
series of luncheons arranged between faculty members and local business 
and professional persons. A Maryville Associate Program has been de- 
vised by the public relations director. This affords alumni an opportunity 
to speak their mind on recommendations for improving the college. Both 
Baldwin-Wallace College and the University of Chattanooga use persons 
from local metropolitan businesses and institutions as lecturers in their 
evening programs. Many schools have discovered that a vital summer 
theater program promotes ties between the campus and surrounding 
community. Deserving special recognition is the series of dramas on 
mental hygiene which the drama department at Baldwin-Wallace per- 
forms for audiences throughout the state. 


Relations Among Colleges 


Groups of colleges in certain geographical areas are beginning to co- 
operate more closely in use of their facilities and special talent. For ex- 
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ample, Colorado College, though separated by quite a distance from 
Pomona and Grinnell, is attempting a mutual exchange program for an 
outstanding lecture series which any of them singly would have difficulty 
in financing. The newly organized Associated Colleges of the Midwest, 
under the direction of Dean Blair Stewart, is one of the more recent sig- 
nificant moves in the pooling of resources. Other colleges are cooperating 
in bringing to their campuses outstanding scholars from the United 
States and abroad, who serve for a certain number of semesters on each 
campus. It is encouraging to see these colleges discovering that co-ordina- 
tion enhances rather than stifles the creative talents of cooperating 
faculties and administrations. 


Improvement of Teaching 

Each of the colleges visited expressed a concern for improving the 
quality of instruction. A Committee for the Improvement of Instruction 
at Westminster College came forward with a five-point program which 
was accepted by the faculty. (1) A conference on the improvement of 
teaching was proposed as a regular part of faculty activities during or 
preceding Orientation Week. An outstanding authority in these areas 
would serve as a speaker and consultant. (2) The committee asked that 
the college, not oftener than once every ten years, pay the tuition of 
faculty members to the summer session of some university or college, 
with the understanding that one of the courses at that summer session be a 
course in public speaking. This recommendation was made with the 
assumption that a vital part of good teaching is good speaking and that 
teachers tend without knowing it to fall into bad speech habits. (3) The 
committee requested that the college provide the faculty with a tape 
recorder for purposes of self-evaluation and criticism, especially in the 
classroom situation. (4) The committee indicated that the college should 
order two subscriptions to the quarterly journal entitled: lmproving 
College and University Teaching. (5) The committee requested that 
uniform specifications for research papers be adopted and that these 
specifications be followed whenever research papers are assigned. 


Conferences with Students at the Twenty-Five Colleges 


At each campus, I was privileged to spend approximately one hour 
with a group of students, generally the student council, without faculty 
or administrators in attendance. Two questions, among others, I asked of 
each group: (1) What is your college’s greatest strength? (2) What is 
your school’s greatest need or most serious weakness? 





In checking through my notes, I was surprised to find that in each of 
the 25 colleges the students mentioned close student-faculty relations 
and all of the benefits derived therefrom as being one of the greatest 
strengths of the school. A majority indicated that they had been in at 
least five different faculty homes during their college careers, and a few 
had been invited at one time or another to each faculty member’s home. 
They expressed appreciation for the individual instruction which this 
close contact made possible. 

Students generally seemed in agreement with respect to their opinion 
of individual faculty members. I usually asked each group if there were 
any truly great teachers in their institutions—teachers who were highly 
competent in scholarship, who inspired them in their lecturing and who 
created a desire in the students to pursue the subject beyond the class- 
room. In none of the colleges were the students unable to point to at 
least one or two such faculty members, and ocasionally the number went 
as high as five or six. Students also agreed generally on those teachers who 
were good but not excellent, those who knew their subject but could not 
teach well, and those who were so poor they should not be teaching at 
all. 

Very few of the instructors at the 25 colleges made significant use of 


student evaluation of their teaching or courses. The team of one college 
did, however, draw up an extensive questionnaire which went out to all 
students and a large number of alumni, seeking their reaction on such 
points as: 


Reason for choosing the college Dormitory atmosphere 
Representation of the college Community service program 

prior to matriculation Cost of education 
Degree being sought Freshman orientation week 
Quality of academic instruction Social life 

received Inter-collegiate athletics 
Reactions to curriculum and Publications 

departments Student government 
Student-faculty relationships Campus clubs 
Administration-student relationships Evaluation of religious life 
Academic and personal counseling 


This same college had at least two students (selected by the Student 
Council) serving on the following committees: personnel staff, athletic 
committee, library committee, convocation committee and publications. 

As could be expected, in those colleges having fewer than 500 students, 





there were numerous complaints that one-man departments did not offer 
sufficient variety in choice of teacher or approach to subject matter. 

Certain complaints were mentioned by a number of student groups. 
At several institutions students remarked that the president was so in- 
volved off campus that they seldom had an opportunity to see him or 
speak to him. A few mentioned that on those occasions when they did 
succeed in arranging a conference “He did all the talking.” Some stu- 
dents complained that the administration seemed to lack vision in regard 
to what the college could become in the future. 

Students at five of the colleges considered the chapel programs very 
weak in quality, while at six of the colleges they were considered very 
strong. The students did not seem to object to required chapels or con- 
vocations if the quality of programming was high. At one of the schools 
where students spoke enthusiastically of the convocations, I noticed that 
the administration had increased the budget for lecturers and artists from 
$500 to $7,800 per year. On this same campus, specific preparation was 
made in advance so that maximum use could be made of the lecturer or 
artist in classes, fraternities and informal discussions. Maximum use was 
also being made of the Danforth Visiting Lecturers, co-sponsored by 
the Association of American Colleges Arts Program and the Danforth 
Foundation. 

The students spoke enthusiastically at Gettysburg College of their 
Religious Emphasis Week, which had been focused on the theme: “Chris- 
tianity and the Arts.” They invited Dr. Preston Roberts of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of Chicago as the guest speaker. During the week, 
students performed “Murder in the Cathedral” and “For the Time Be- 
ing,” with discussion following, involving the audience, the actors and 
the directors. Art exhibits on religious themes were also featured during 
the week. 


General Conclusions 


The Danforth Foundation is continuing to sponsor its Workshop 
Program for Liberal Arts Colleges with the conviction that the small 
liberal arts college has a vital and unique role to play in American higher 
education. My contact with the 54 colleges participating in the first two 
workshops has revealed that some are fulfilling their role with distinction 
and some are not. Certain of these colleges will survive and even thrive, 
while the future for others looks dim indeed. Competition for students, 
continuing inflation, the need for higher salaries, the need for more and 
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better facilities, are creating a severe economic crisis for even some of 
the strongest schools. With the rising costs of tuition, families with 
several children are now being forced to choose whether they will send 
one child to a private school or allow all of their children the privilege 
of attending a less expensive state school. In conversation with a voca- 
tional guidance officer in one of America’s finest high schools, I learned 
that he had already noticed such a shift occuring in the decisions of 
families where the parents would have preferred the small college. 

In spite of the pressing economic problems facing the private colleges, 
I remain convinced that the institutions with imaginative leadership, high 
quality of instruction and general academic excellence will find the sup- 
port as well as the students they need. It is sad but true that many have 
not yet taken advantage of the strength in community which their rela- 
tive smallness in size makes possible. A few colleges are still trying to 
reproduce on a small scale the pattern of the large universities. A sense of 
coherence and unity of purpose should prevail in the small college com- 
munity. Yet in some the integrating factor is missing; no one seems to 
have an image of what the college can become. Without purpose and 
commitment, there is little to hold a community, academic or otherwise, 
together. The college which has defined its role clearly has a better 


opportunity of focusing its energies in such a way as to grow in strength 
of character and motivation. 





Touché, Professor Bartle 


HERBERT B, WEAVER 


In defense of, among other things, the 
IBM machine and the true-false question. 
As for formal lectures... 


Dear old Professor Bartle, may his tribe increase! I could not be in closer 
agreement with many of the basic tenets of Professor Bartle’s thinking. 
Not with all of them, however. 

I do not agree, for example, with the good professor’s view that the 
restless quest for the “new” is necessarily a sickness, a dis-ease. Of course 
if it is a fidgeting for anything new merely for the sake of newness and 
change, it passes the boundary line from the healthy to the unhealthy. 
Or if it is an obsession with big, showy gadgetry, it is silly. But if the new 
shows reasonable promise of being better for whatever purpose is in- 
tended, it is worth trying. 

We do not know everything about the higher educational process. 
We need to engage in more, not less, research and experimentation, in 
the hope of developing better and more effective educational methods. 
Not a random, ill-considered trying of anything new, but carefully con- 
ceived investigations of the learning process. And some of them may 
involve the bold imaginative thinking that Professor Bartle and I admire 
so much and try to develop in our students. 

Secondly, I do not agree with Professor Bartle that the IBM machine 
has no proper function whatever in higher education. However ridicu- 
lous it may be to use an IBM machine exclusively in the evaluation of 
students, there are some aspects of college instruction which may legiti- 
mately be measured by true-false and multiple-choice items. That is, 
there are some questions which very clearly do have a right and a wrong 
answer. Another way to put it is to say that there are many facts in any 
discipline which must be acquired before the student can think creatively 


Note: Dear old Professor Bartle was introduced to our readers in the December 
1959 issue of Liberal Education. 





and originally about them. There is no such thing as purely “abstract” 
thinking. However creative and original, thinking has its foundation in 
facts to give it form and substance. As knowledge increases, more and 
more facts are needed for effective thinking. Especially in the sciences 
today, thinking must be fact-grounded as never before. 

The degree of usefulness of objective examinations will naturally 
vary with the discipline, with the place of the course in the four-year 
sequence and with the nature and goals of the course. Contingent on 
these variables, however, the IBM machine has a valid place in the total 
process of evaluation of students. 

It is only when objective examinations are used inappropriately to 
assess independent thinking that exceptions may be taken to the IBM 
machine. In general, whenever it is the intent to evaluate what the student 
is able to do with the facts of the discipline he is studying, objective tests 
are invalid. When it is intended to assess the student’s abilities to organize 
material, express himself cogently and think independently, the IBM 
machine becomes a sacred cow. Since all courses worthy of a college 
should include such goals, the exclusive use of electronic scoring devices 
represents a sad misconception of liberal education. Chimpanzees can be 
taught how to make pencil marks in the rectangles of IBM answer sheets. 
If this is the sole method of evaluation used, a certain percentage of chim- 
panzees would “guess” with sufficient luck to earn enough points for a 
passing grade. No chimpanzee will ever pass one of Professor Bartle’s 
courses—or one of mine. 

Why has the objective examination gained such vogue? Probably the 
principal reason is the ease and economy of getting scores on large num- 
bers of students. When faced with huge course enrolments, it is all too 
easy to throw up one’s hands in despair at the prospect of grading and 
commenting on term papers and subjective examination questions, and 
to fall back on the machine alone. Even though the instructor, if ques- 
tioned, would grant the desirability of using both objective and sub- 
jective methods in appropriate proportions, he can find powerful support 
to rationalize the use of the former alone. Many studies have been made 
of the reliability of essay items, with discouraging results. When the 
same reader is asked to regrade the papers after an interval of time, the 
coefficients of correlation between the two sets of grades generally 
range between 0.40 and o.60. Correlations between the scores assigned 
by different graders are even lower. But as a satisfactory level of reli- 
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ability for tests to be used for purposes of individual evaluation, a cor- 
relation of 0.90 is generally taken as a good rule-of-thumb. 

Here is the dilemma. No one would seriously question the desirability 
of evaluating the student’s ability to think for himself and to express 
himself. Yet the chief tool for this evaluation seems to be painfully in- 
accurate. Can the dilemma be resolved? Yes, in large measure, on the 
basis of a number of considerations. First, the grading of term papers and 
essay examinations is all too often left to paper-graders—graduate stu- 
dents or student assistants on the lowest rung of the academic ladder, 
themselves little more mature than the students whose papers they are 
reading. The duty of grading papers is considered beneath the dignity 
of the professorial ranks. One factor in the inaccuracy of subjective 
evaluation thus lies in the inexperience of the people to whom it is often 
relegated. 

Even when the grader is of a more experienced professorial rank, there 
may be a tendency to treat the subjective item lightly. Essay questions 
cannot be composed on the back of an envelope two minutes before the 
examination. Term papers cannot be assigned vaguely. Both must be 
pondered carefully in order that the task given the student be clear, 
unambiguous and significant. 

An indispensable necessity is a complete and mature grasp of the sub- 
ject matter of the assignment on the part of the grader. He must know 
exactly what to look for in the answer. He must be able to recognize 
organized, original thinking when he encounters it. He must be able to 
appreciate the sensitive answer and the subtle answer. Especially he must 
be able to distinguish these from the vague generalizations which students 
from time immemorial have strung together in the hope of fooling the 
grader when they are unable to cope with the question. (I have mis- 
chievously experimented with completely nonsensical discussion ques- 
tions, and have as a rule got back extended paragraphs calculated to 
impress the rapid, uncritical reader.) If the grader does not have these 
qualifications, he might just as well fall back on purely objective evalua- 
tion and default his task to the machine. 

When these stipulations are met, however, the subjective test becomes 
an effective and reliable tool in evaluation. In support of this, studies may 
be cited of Regents’ and of College Entrance Examination Board readers, 
who were given intensive advance training in the grading of particular 
essay questions. Correlations of single readers were of the order of 0.90 
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or higher, and comparable correlations between different readers were 
the rule. 

It takes something else, in generous quantity, to do an effective job 
of evaluating the student subjectively rather than surrendering entirely 
to the mechanical. It takes devotion to duty and a sincere interest in the 
intellectual development of college youth to the best of their capacity. 
Especially in these days of large classes, this means long night hours of 
painstaking analysis and commenting on examinations, term papers and 
other assignments designed to sharpen thinking. This is a morale problem 
of serious import in the training of college teachers. 

With the exceptions noted, then, I agree wholeheartedly with Profes- 
sor Bartle. In fact, in some respects I do not think he has gone far enough 
in his critique. I question the desirability of formal lecturing, even in 
large groups, which he advocates as part of a course. I would prefer to 
think that I never lecture, however large the class. I prefer to think of 
myself as talking to the students comprising the group—talking, explain- 
ing and demonstrating responsively to their observable reactions. As I 
pass classroom doors, I hear some wonderful lecturing—learned, superbly 
organized, rhetorically flawless, droning on in perfected form down to 
the last phrase and nuance of voice. I marvel at this and perhaps am a 
little envious. But I sometimes feel this sort of thing shuts the students 
out. The pure lecture might just as well be replaced by something filed 
in the library—a tape recording, a motion picture or a printed paper. 
Otherwise it may descend to using class periods for rigid spoon-feeding, 
which Professor Bartle and I are prejudiced against. 

Professor Bartle, peppery, troublesome and biased, by his own proud 
admission, surely develops the best in his students and equips them intel- 
lectually and personally for the difficult space-age life that follows their 
privilege of association with him on a traditional liberal arts campus. 
There are not enough Professor Bartles. Unfortunately for college youth 
today and tomorrow, it takes twenty years or more to produce one like 
him. 





A Sound Library Service for 
the Small College 


WEN CHAO CHEN 


How to make the most of limited resources 


In the second half of the twentieth century, higher education in the 
United States has entered upon a new and very different phase. For one 
thing, as time goes on, more and more young people will try to enter 
college; for another, increased specialization in industry and in daily life 
will require expanded curricular offerings. In response to these challenges 
institutions of higher learning, particularly the larger and the publicly 
supported ones, have enlarged their facilities and offerings to accommo- 
date the increasing enrolments. 

Basically, no one could seriously quarrel either with the trend towards 
democratization of higher education or with the accelerated industrial 
program. Both are desirable. Nevertheless they present problems, es- 
pecially where the small liberal arts colleges are concerned. For the 
larger, wealthier institutions the problem is mainly one of coordinating 
the various facets of growth to make the transition as smooth as possible. 
For the privately endowed, small liberal arts colleges, however, it is not 
so simple. On one hand, as small liberal arts colleges, they are either unable 
or unwilling to grow large—for economical or sentimental reasons. On 
the other, they cannot afford to remain static, for, as the larger institu- 
tions grow larger, turn out more students and monopolize research op- 
portunities, the smaller ones will fade into oblivion by comparison. 

Assuming that the privately endowed, small liberal arts colleges will 
continue to play a valuable part in the American system of higher edu- 
cation, and assuming that they wish to maintain their independence, it is 
imperative that they should seek to develop unique educational pro- 
grams, the importance of which would place them in a position to com- 
pete with their larger and more versatile sister institutions. Clearly the 
foundation of any such program must rest upon something other than 
size: indeed the small college should use its smallness to advantage. 





A college is a community of scholars in which the learned teach the 
learners. Any good college will strive continuously to gather an intelli- 
gent and serious student body and a scholarly and devoted faculty, so 
that they can have a mutually satisfying and profitable educational ex- 
perience. A small liberal arts college with limited resources must also 
strive to build an atmosphere that is conducive to teaching and learning, 
in order to attract and hold good students and professors alike. For, in 
the final analysis, the small college’s problem is one of having to produce 
results on a sustained basis in order to hold its position. It would be 
unfair to students and faculty members if they were to be lured into a 
situation that, in the long run, will stifle rather than nurture their intellec- 
tual growth. 
Il 

From a practical point of view, a student goes to college to learn. His 
learning process may be divided into two parts, the first being the ab- 
sorption of knowledge and the second, the cultivation of his ability to 
seek wisdom and truth on his own. The attainment of the former, the 
substance, is dependent upon the competence of the teachers, who are 
supposed to be masters in their own fields; the attainment of the latter, a 
skill, is dependent upon the training the student receives in the use of 
academic tools, and in the improvement of his ability to read, to compre- 
hend and to apply what he has learned. 

The development of a college student’s learning skill falls roughly into 
three stages. As he enters college, he is confronted with larger assign- 
ments to be done in specified time limits; and he finds it difficult, lacking 
the essential skills, to read, digest and retain accurately what is expected 
of him. So to speak, he discovers there is a gap between high school and 
college, and needs someone (or something) to help him bridge it. As he 
moves up the academic ladder, his curiosity drives him to dig deeper and 
wider into what is, to him, relatively strange territory. Here he is faced 
with the problem of locating information on a given subject in a reason- 
ably short time; his inability to do so, unless resolved, will lead to aca- 
demic short-cutting, superfluity, frustration, and worse. Finally, when 
he has reached maturity—presumably at the senior, or certainly at the 
graduate, level—he will be required to work on his own in pursuit of 
knowledge, thus putting the learning skill he has acquired in college to 
the severest of all tests. 

Here is one of the areas in which the small liberal arts college often fails 
its students. The emphasis is generally on the absorption of knowledge 
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through the “spoon-feeding” process; very little, if any, attention is paid 
to cultivation of the students’ learning skill. Few students, even after 
considerable labor, succeed in acquiring this skill; many fall short and 
are deprived of the joy of self-teaching; those who go on to do graduate 
work spend a good part of their first year in getting acquainted with 
academic tools and facilities. 

So far as the faculty members of a small liberal arts college are con- 
cerned, their problems are different. A good faculty is the heart and 
soul of a small liberal arts college; and in order to be good, a faculty 
member must, besides being able to teach and inspire students, also be a 
sound scholar, continuously seeking to expand the horizon of scholarship. 
While one enjoys many advantages in teaching in a small college, one 
is at the same time handicapped in several ways, the most troublesome 
problem being the lack of opportunities for research and self-improve- 
ment. 


As a rule, a typical small liberal arts college has not more than one or 
two instructors in each department, with the exception of the English 
department and few others. Consequently almost everyone is required 
to teach courses more or less outside his field of specialization, a task 
that takes up a considerable amount of a person’s time unless he is satis- 


fied to teach a dead course. 

Thus the faculty members, by branching out of their field, have be- 
come “generalists,” busily engaged in picking up what others have done, 
while not doing anything themselves in the name of scholarship. In 
addition, geographical separation from the “centers” of learning makes 
it impracticable for them to profit much from the fruits of the intel- 
lectual pursuits of others. 

The occasional individual who is determined and who does find time 
to do some research is likely to be faced with inadequate facilities and a 
lack of qualified assistants—problems with which his colleagues in larger 
institutions do not have to contend. He is a rare individual indeed who, 
in such trying circumstances, can produce scholarly work. 

Yet the simple fact is that a faculty member who is not constantly ask- 
ing questions and actively trying to find the answers himself cannot be 
expected to stimulate the enquiring mind in his students. Furthermore, 
he is in danger of becoming intellectually lazy, thus making his advance- 
ment in his field more difficult. Although in the past small liberal arts 
colleges have been fortunate in attracting and holding men and women 
of exceptional ability, it is a serious question how long they can continue 
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to do so, especially in view of the prospective increase in enrolment and 
in demand for qualified teachers on the college level. 

Here is another area in which the small liberal arts colleges have done 
little to improve their position. They have failed to find ways and means 
by which faculty members could be provided with more time and facil- 
ities to carry on independent research or study projects. 


Ill 


In a nutshell, the typical small liberal arts college, anxious to produce 
good students and to hold scholars, is faced with the problem of how to 
cover all fronts well with limited resources. 

Is there any way a small liberal arts college can plug some holes with 
the means at hand so as to make its academic environment more inviting 
to scholar and student alike? The answer is “yes.” One way is through 
proper utilization of improved library facilities and services. 

Traditionally, the place of the library on a college campus has been 
passive. The library building is nothing more than a storehouse or con- 
venient dating place, and the library staff nothing more than a set of 
“academic handymen” there to serve when called upon. Except in a 
major financial campaign, the normal college administrator does not pay 
much attention to the operations, problems and potentialities of the 
library. Asa result, very few academicians have given any serious thought 
to using library facilities and services as a possible solution to some teach- 
ing problems. 

Whatever the reasons for the existence of the present conditions, the 
small liberal arts college can no longer afford to let them stand. On the 
contrary, it should do everything in its power to integrate the library 
into the instructional process in such a way as to maximize its usefulness. 

A library system is made up of a place for studying, a collection of 
books and other materials, and a staff to do house-keeping and to serve 
library users. Generally speaking, on the campus of a small liberal arts 
college the library building is open for the use of students for longer 
periods than most other places; it contains the best collection of books 
and materials available; and the staff is always there to help. Properly co- 
ordinated, the library could serve as the laboratory for the social sciences 
and the humanities in the same manner as a chemistry or a physics labora- 
tory serves its disciplines. 

Assuming the library building of a small liberal arts college is already 
in existence, nothing can be done to alter its arrangements without major 
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outlay of funds, however inadequate or inconvenient the situation may 
be. Even though it can be demonstrated that an efficient building is more 
economical and will attract more users, such a major step cannot be 
taken until after the library service program is underway. 

A sound library service program begins with the acquisition of books 
and materials needed by faculty members and students for teaching and 
learning. The book collection of a small liberal arts college should there- 
fore be a working collection first, a research collection second. This 
means that the collection must be “gone over” constantly to weed out 
dead wood, and that it must be highly selective, with large “holes” in it. 
It also necessitates greater interest and participation in the book selection 
process on the part of the teaching faculty. 

While building up the collection of the library, the college should also 
proceed to find ways and means by which the professional skills and 
knowledge of librarians can be more effectively used in the total educa- 
tional process. 

Essentially, a professional librarian is, or should be, an expert on the 
organization of knowledge as well as one who knows where and how to 
get desired information most expeditiously. No one would argue that a 
historian does not know more about historical bibliography and method- 
ology than a librarian: on the other hand, neither would anyone argue 
that a historian is trained to handle bibliographical tools in all fields of 
knowledge as efficiently as a librarian. Anyway, at their stage of academic 
pursuit, it is not likely that many undergraduates will be so advanced in 
their respective disciplines that a well-trained librarian could not be of 
assistance to them. Under favorable conditions the professionally trained 
librarians could do the following things that would be of assistance to 
students and faculty members of a given institution. 

1) The library staff could help entering students to cultivate and im- 
prove upon their study habits and skills. The lowly freshman, after he has 
let the air out of his chest a little bit, often finds it difficult to bridge the 
gap between high school and college work, and is reluctant to ask too 
many questions of the professor for fear of exposure or ridicule. Some- 
one who knows the ins and outs of college life, but who is not directly 
involved in classroom work, can do a great deal for him. 

2) The library staff could help the more advanced student and reduce 
his demands on the time of the teaching faculty by giving him timely 
assistance in such elementary matters as biblographic methods, proper 
forms in term-paper writing, sources of information and so on. Experi- 
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ence has demonstrated time and again that a student who knows how to 
use the library catalogue and the periodicals indexes is much easier to 
deal with than one who does not. 

3 The library staff could help the upper-class student, who may wish 
to pursue advanced studies, in the development of his research skills. 
Thus he could be spared the agony of learning the ropes when he enters 
graduate school. 

4) In cooperation with classroom instructors the library staff could 
help in the development of students’ reading habits. As things stand now, 
faculty members will often assign so much reading material to so many 
students that they cannot possibly have time to find out how the students 
are doing or what their problems are. 

5) Once the students are taken care of, the library could proceed to 
give assistance to faculty members who are conducting research proj- 
ects. Three things are apparent: (a) The library could systematically 
collect research materials in various fields; (b) The library could furnish 
bibliographical assistance to researchers; (c) The library could assign to 
students special projects that would help themselves as well as faculty 
members doing research work. 

6) In addition, the library could sponsor various types of cultural 
activities that would stimulate student interest. 


IV 


A sound library service system of a small college is one that (1) holds 
a workable and somewhat scholarly collection; (2) tries to teach students 
learning skills; (3) seeks to reduce student demand for faculty time on 
non-subject matters; (4) endeavors to assist faculty members in their 
research activities. Such a system would materially increase the academic 
efficiency of an institution and would make it conducive to teaching and 
learning. 

Before any college attempts to organize its library facilities and services 
along the lines suggested, however, a common ground of understanding 
must first be reached. 

For one thing, library facilities and services must be considered instru- 
ments of education in the same way as classrooms, textbooks and lectures. 
For another, everyone involved in the educational process deserves, and 
must have, the professional respect of his partners. The students must be 
assumed to have enough basic intelligence to learn; the faculty members, 
the knowledge and ability to teach; the librarians, the skill and experience 





to help the other two groups. Within its sphere of excellence, no one 
group is superior or inferior to another. 

If such understanding exists on a college campus, then the problem of 
making the most use of library services becomes one of organization, 
not of purpose. Several basic principles suggest themselves. 

1) The college should be prepared to spend enough money for library 
services. As a rule of thumb, an average expenditure of $100 per student 
per year is desirable; anything less than $50 per student per year is inade- 
quate. 

2) The library should be organized according to the academic needs 
of the college, with the house-keeping departments kept at minimal size. 

3) Professional librarians should have advanced degrees in subject 
fields as well as in library science. Their subject specialties should be 
distributed among the several major areas of knowledge. And they 
should be given faculty status. 

4) Increased use of student and clerical assistants is imperative, not 
only for the sake of economy but also to give students more opportunity 
to learn the se of library facilities. 

5) The faculty as a whole should have more to say on major policy 
matters than it does at present in most institutions—though this should 
not be confused with meddling in administrative matters. 

6) Instructional programs should be planned with the maximum use 
of library facilities and services in mind. At each stage of the student’s 
progress on the academic ladder, professional librarians should be called 
on to help both student and instructor to make the teacher-learning 
process less burdensome and more profitable. 

No library service program can by itself create the desired academic 
atmosphere on any college campus; nor is every small college in a position 
to adopt such a program. But unless the better small colleges begin to 
think along the lines suggested, they will find it more difficult as time 
goes on to attract and hold the type of professors and students they so 
earnestly seek. 
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General Education: a Delusion 


IRVING T. RICHARDS 


A rebuttal to an earlier article by the former 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 


The remarks of former U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath in the October issue of Liberal Education raise many questions. 
Mr. McGrath regrets a declining interest in his brand of general educa- 
tion and presents his blueprint for it. “In the first place,” he writes, “there 
ought to be less stress on the acquisition of large bodies of fact and more 
on the mastery of principles, the cultivation of habits of intellectual 
workmanship and the stimulation of a persistent intellectual curiosity. 
Some of us who were early concerned with broadening the base of 
liberal education were excessively preoccupied with knowledge.” He 
regrets that general education has been too frequently described “in 
terms of an acquaintance with the widest variety of subject matter. . . . 
needed neither to derive valid generalizations nor to prepare the average 
citizen to deal with the problems of daily life.” 

Can any type of education be “excessively preoccupied with knowl- 
edge”? If the imparting of knowledge is not a principal function of edu- 
cation, then what is? Can “principles” be mastered without investigation 
of the “facts” on which they are based? What can stimulate “intellectual 
workmanship” and “persistent intellectual curiosity” except investigation 
of facts? Can they be generated in a vacuum? Can “valid generalizations” 
be derived without “subject matter” (facts)? And can anyone be pre- 
pared “to deal with the problems of daily life” by means of “principles” 
and “generalizations” alone? 

The Merriam-Webster dictionary defines the synonyms “truth, ver- 
acity, verity, verisimilitude” as all meaning “the quality of adhering to 
facts or reality.” “Fact” is synonymous with “truth.” What we accept 
as fact we accept as truth, and of the search for truth Milton made some 
cogent remarks in Areopagitica, based on a much earlier tradition but 
quite applicable to our day as to his: 





From that time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body of Osiris, 
went up and down gathering up limb by limb still as they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do, till 
her Master’s second coming; he shall bring together every joint and member, 
and shall mould them into an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection. 
Suffer not these licensing prohibitions to stand at every place of opportunity, 
forbidding and disturbing them that continue seeking, that continue to do our 
obsequies to the torn body of our martyred saint. 


Milton had considerably more respect than Mr. McGrath for the value 
of “large [or small] bodies of fact,” and many of us would still echo his 
plea to be delivered from those “forbidding and disturbing them that 
continue seeking.” Of his own London Milton reported: 

. . the shop of war hath there not more anvils and hammers waking, to 
fashion out the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of be- 
leaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there, sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to 
present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching reformation; 
others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to the force of reason and 
convincement. 


Does this suggest education in America as proposed by our former Com- 
missioner of Education or something better? 

Principles and generalizations without the facts on which they are 
based are like surfaces without their substances. One cannot erect a 
building or plant a crop merely on the surface of soil. Indeed, the surface 
contains no soil. The surface of soil, of a body of water, or of anything 
else is itself without substance, and the word has meaning only as associ- 
ated with substance. So generalizations or principles are meaningless 
unless associated with the facts which are their substance. To educate 
in principles and generalizations alone is to give no insights, no meaning, 
no substance to education, but to fill the head with a chimerical phantas- 
magoria of superficialities— mere seeming without substance. 

“Secondly,” Mr. McGrath recommends “. . . the teaching practice of 
... discriminating between the methods and the facts of science” [Italics 
his]. He has great respect for the scientific method, divorced from sci- 
entific facts, though “One of the lamentable features of instruction in 
the sciences [as now practiced] . . . and to a degree in the social sciences 
as well, is the inability or unwillingness of those who have studied science 
to apply its objective methods in analyzing and solving the problems we 
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all encounter in our daily lives.” “Scientists,” he adds, “particularly ob- 
ject to courses ‘about science’” such as he recommends. This recalci- 
trance of scientists, he specificially states, springs from their preoccu- 
pation with facts, with truth—“with knowledge.” Whatever the scientific 
method may be, and scientists are by no means agreed either about the 
nature of the method or whether science has any special identifiable 
method, one would expect practitioners of it to be as aware as Mr. 
McGrath of any possible usefulness it may have “in analyzing and solv- 
ing the problems we all encounter in our daily lives,” and since Francis 
Bacon no scientist has ever maintained that disregard of facts was scien- 
tific. 

“Many citizens,” Mr. McGrath informs us, “really want to grasp the 
meaning of the kaleidoscopically changing events of the day, of domestic 
and international conflicts, of scientific developments, of their own 
personal existence in its relationships to other human beings and the 
infinite cosmos [Italics mine, for who doesn’t? ].” Bacon took all knowl- 
edge for his province, but only human knowledge, not all that mankind 
desires to know. Yet by Mr. McGrath’s method all this will be easily 
imparted and understood. “The relativity theories of Einstein, the Heis- 
enberg principle of uncertainty, the advances in knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the atom are cases in point,” he says in recommending texts for 
instruction in scientific principles without scientific facts. 

Mr. McGrath’s “third factor favoring a more prominent status for 
general education in the coming years is paradoxically the shortage of 
college teachers.” If the graduate schools of arts and sciences do not 
mend their ways by providing teachers qualified to instruct in principles 
without facts, he threatens, then the colleges of education must assume 
this function. “If so,” he adds, with splendid disregard of the statistics on 
the training of teachers in service, “history will only be repeating itself, 
since the present teacher training programs at the lower levels came into 
existence when colleges and universities failed to take the responsibility 
for this type of education.” “In some ways,” he remarks, “this is un- 
fortunate [Yea!], for ... Until now some college presidents have been 
reluctant to appoint subject-matter teachers [Any teachers except teach- 
ers of education? ] who hold degrees from schools of education . . .” 

“In the absence,” he concludes, “of such planning and strengthening 
of general education [as he recommends] in all colleges and universities, 
the further expansion of knowledge through research and the swift 
movement of events on the world scene will only add to the present 
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confusion.” Perhaps he proposes by his method to halt not only “the 
further expansion of knowledge” but also the swift movement of events 
on the world scene.” Indeed, he seems to be the perfect educational 
atomic bomb, proposing to eliminate confusion with one magnificent 
gesture, to destroy American education, and perhaps by extension all 
education throughout the world, reducing it to empty surfaces of sub- 
stanceless nihilism. 


Note: The article referred to is “General Education: a Revival” by Earl J. McGrath, 
Liberal Education, 45, 3, 345, October 1959. 





Overcoming the Staff Shortage 


JOSEPH F. ZIMMERMAN 


This study demonstrates that faculty 
members themselves hold the clue to 
amore effective recruitment program 


The urgency and the magnitude of the problem of recruiting a sufficient 
number of competent faculty members to meet the forthcoming rise in 
the college-age population are generally recognized and require no 
elaboration. One proposed solution to the problem is widely accepted, 
i.e. the raising of faculty salaries. This implies that if faculty salaries are 
raised sufficiently high, competent young people will rush to enter the 
college teaching profession and the staff problem will be solved. This 
article in no way minimizes the importance of the faculty salary scale 
for recruiting and holding staff members, but it does suggest that there 
are other rewards for teaching that are of equal if not greater importance 
than the financial reward. The relative importance attached to each non- 
financial reward, of course, varies with the individual who is assigning 
the values. 

A sound recruitment program should be based upon facts rather than 
assumptions. This article is intended to supply some facts which will help 
make a faculty recruitment program more effective. To gather facts, 
47 faculty members at Worcester Polytechnic Institute were surveyed 
recently with respect to when and why they decided to enter the college 
teaching profession, what they presently consider to be the advantages 
and disadvantages of the profession, and what can be done to make the 
profession more attractive. The replies were classified according to the 
age of the professors, their departments and their years of teaching ex- 
perience. 

Twenty-three professors were under 35 years of age, sixteen were 
between 35 and 50, and eight were over 51. Forty-one of the 47 profes- 
sors surveyed were members of engineering and science departments. 
The correlation between the replies of the professors and their ages, 
years of teaching experience and departments was insignificant. 





A check-list type of questionnaire was not used to obtain information 
for fear that it would put answers in the minds of those surveyed: faculty 
members were requested to write out their answers to the questions. 
Answers thus obtained reflect the strongest feelings of the professors al- 
though they are not necessarily complete. 

The present advantages and disadvantages of the college teaching pro- 
fession listed by the professors surveyed may or may not apply to 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute as many of the professors have had 
teaching experience at other colleges. Several specificially stated that 
their answers did not necessarily apply to Worcester Polytechnic. 


When They Decided to Enter the Profession 


Fifteen faculty members decided to enter the college teaching pro- 
fession while they were undergraduates. Nineteen professors made the 
decision while they were graduate students, eleven while in industry, one 
while teaching in high school and one while teaching in the air force. 

One professor had a childhood ambition to teach at a college. A second 
cited the example of his father and other professors. Two stated that 
“My being in the profession is partly hereditary.” 

The fact that only one third of the faculty members decided to enter 
the profession while they were undergraduates suggests that a greater 
effort should be made to recruit future faculty members from the under- 
graduate student body. The advantages of the college teaching profes- 
sion should be brought to the attention of undergraduates so that it will 
receive fair consideration when they are deciding upon their life careers. 

One professor gave as his reason for deciding upon a college teaching 
career the fact that “As an undergraduate I had the opportunity to assist 
in classes on the college level.” It would appear to be desirable to permit 
a select few seniors to assist in freshman classes under careful supervision. 
The work load of professors would be decreased and the students would 
have an opportunity to experience some of the rewards of a dynamic 
profession. 


Why They Entered the Teaching Profession 

As one would suspect, the reasons why professors entered the profes- 
sion are many and varied. 

It is significant that only eight of the 47 professors surveyed were 
urged to enter the profession by a professor. Many competent young 
men may not have seriously considered the college teaching profession 
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because they were never urged to do so by their professors. Students 
frequently request advice about their future careers from their profes- 
sors, and the professors often mention every possible career except 
college teaching. It may be that professors fail to urge undergraduates 
to consider the profession because the professors feel that the desire to 
enter it must come from within the student, or they may think that the 
undergraduates would have no interest in the profession, or they sim- 
ply forgot to mention it. Many students have the necessary desire to teach 
but are in need of encouragement from their professors. Other students 
have considered the profession superficially but dismissed it as a possible 
career because they received no encouragement. 

The desire to lead an intellectually stimulating life was listed as one 
reason why they decided to enter the profession by nine professors under 
35 years of age, by six in the 35-50 group and by three over 51 years of 
age. It would be surprising if a large number of professors had not listed 
the desire to lead an intellectually stimulating life as an important reason 
for entering the profession. 

Freedom of action was cited by seven professors in the 35-50 age 
group and by six under 35. “Closer to being your own boss” is the way 
one professor expressed it. Three said “freedom from clock punching 
hours” was a reason for entering the profession. An interesting fact is 
that not one professor over 51 years of age listed freedom of action as 
a reason. 

The opportunity for professional development and continuing study 
was listed by six professors under 35 years of age and by one in the 35-50 
group. This advantage has the greatest appeal to young men who wish to 
work for advanced degrees. Some young men may enter the profession 
for this reason without planning to make the profession a career, but may 
decide to make it a career after discovering its many advantages. 

The desire to work with, and the satisfaction derived from helping, 
young people were listed by seven professors under 35, by none in the 
35-50 group and by three over 51. 

Prestige of the profession was listed by two professors in the 35-50 
group and by one under 35 as an initial reason for entering the profes- 
sion. This would appear to indicate that prestige has little influence in 
inducing young men to enter the profession. 

Security was one reason why three professors in the 35-50 age group 
entered the profession. This is probably in part a reflection of the de- 
pression of the 1930's. 





Summer vacations appealed to three professors in the 35-50 age group 
and to one professor under 35. One might have assumed that the appeal 
of long vacations for young men accustomed to them would have been 
greater. 

Congenial associates were cited as a reason for entering the profession 
by three professors in the 35-50 group and by one over 51. The fact that 
associates on a campus are usually congenial should be stressed more in 
recruiting campaigns. 

Dissatisfaction with conditions in industry was cited directly by two 
professors under 35 years of age and by one in the 35~50 group. One pro- 
fessor said: “I am fed up with the constant pressure, dirty politics, back- 
knifing, and restrictions present in today’s typical industrial position. 
Integrity and the higher morals are forgotten as ambition is supreme.” 
The second professor wrote: “Opportunities to develop my own oppor- 
tunities rather than depending upon industrial management to think for 
me” was one of the greatest appeals that the college teaching profession 
held for him. The third stated that “freedom from the profit motive in 
industry” was one reason why he entered the college teaching profession. 

A related point is the citing by five professors in the 35-50 age group 
that there is more freedom in the choice of work and research at a col- 
lege than in industry. 

Although the other professors surveyed did not directly mention 
dissatisfaction with industrial positions, it is reasonable to assume that 
many of the reasons they cited for entering the profession describe con- 
ditions that are not found in industry. This suggests that colleges might 
initiate a recruitment program designed to attract men to the profession 
from industry. Industry has been attracting professors by offering high 
salaries, but colleges have done relatively little to reverse the movement. 
It is not suggested that such a program be retaliatory. Industry has a 
responsibility to engineering and science colleges since it uses them as a 
source of trained personnel. It is in the long-run interest of industry to 
help ensure that an adequate number of competent men enter the college 
teaching profession. Consequently it would appear to be a reasonable 
request if colleges asked industry to bring to the attention of its scientists 
and engineers the advantages and rewards of college teaching. Perhaps 
a most effective method would be the writing of letters by professors to 
their former students, who they feel have potential for teaching, out- 
lining the advantages of the profession. Industry would not necessarily 
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have to lose the services of some of its best engineers and scientists who 
might wish to teach: they could be encouraged to do so on a part-time 
basis at a nearby college. 

An interesting comment was made by one professor who stated that 
one reason why he decided to enter the profession was that he was dis- 
turbed by the poor teaching he had encountered in college and felt that 
he could teach more effectively. Two professors had not known what 
they wanted to do, but had taught as graduate assistants and became 
interested in the profession. One professor was exposed to teaching as an 
instructor in the air force and recognized some of the many advantages 
of the teaching profession. 


Present Advantages of the Profession 

Several of the present advantages cited by the professors surveyed are 
the same as the reasons why they initially entered the profession. After 
entering, however, they discovered that it had many other advantages. 

Twenty-two professors listed freedom of action as one of their present 
advantages. Thirteen of them were under 35 years of age, six professors 
were in the 35—50 group and three were over 51. This contrasts with only 
thirteen who listed freedom of action as an initial reason for entering the 
profession. The wording used to express the concept of freedom of action 
varied considerably. Three professors listed “independence.” Five wrote 
“relative freedom from regulation.” “Freedom to think and express one- 
self according to one’s own conscience” was the way one professor ex- 
pressed it. “Nonregimentation” was another term used. 

The intellectual environment was listed by ten professors under 35, 
four in the 35—50 group and two over 51. As one professor wrote, “There 
is always a constant challenge.” Other expressions of appreciation for the 
intellectual environment were “opportunity to work with more mature 
minds,” “chance to advance oneself intellectually,” and “It gives oppor- 
tunity for mental growth.” 

Vacations appealed to ten professors under 35, three in the 35-50 group 
and one over 51. This is in contrast to only four professors who listed 
summer vacations as a reason for entering the profession. Many profes- 
sors wrote that summer vacations afforded the time necessary for self- 
improvement. 

Seven professors under 35, six in the 35-50 group and two over 51 
cited congenial associates as a present advantage of the profession, com- 
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pared to only four who listed congenial associates as a reason for entering 
it. One professor wrote: “I wish my family to be associated with the 
many great people making up a university.” 

The opportunity to develop professional skills and knowledge was 
listed by six professors under 35, three in the 35-50 group and four over 
51. 

Prestige of the profession was considered to be an important advantage 
by six professors under 35, four in the 35-50 group and two over 51. 
This is in contrast to only three professors who listed prestige as an initial 
reason for entering the profession. It may reasonably be inferred that 
prestige becomes more important as one advances in age. 

Satisfaction derived from the profession was listed by five professors 
under 35, four in the 35~—50 group and three over 51. One professor wrote 
of “the thrill of watching young receptive minds grow under our guid- 
ance.” A second wrote: “To see bewildered young freshmen develop 
into mature men gives me much greater internal satisfaction than helping 
make stockholders richer.” One said simply: “It is an enjoyable occupa- 
tion.” 

The maintenance of a youthful viewpoint was considered to be an 
advantage of the profession by five professors under 35, three in the 35- 
50 group and two over 51. One professor spoke of “a feeling of youthful 
exuberance that comes from contact with youth.” 

Four professors under 35 and two in the 35-50 group cited security as 
a present advantage of the profession. One wrote that “companies can go 
broke.” This compares with only three professors who listed security as 
a reason for entering the profession. One might have assumed that the 
older professors would be most interested in security, but not one 
professor over 51 years of age listed security as an advantage of the pro- 
fession. 

The opportunity to do outside consulting was considered to be an 
important advantage by two professors. 


Present Disadvantages of the Profession 


There was a wide range of answers to the question: “What do you 
presently consider to be the disadvantages of the college teaching pro- 
fession.” Some professors felt that there are no disadvantages, others that 
there are serious disadvantages. It is gratifying to note that the list of dis- 
advantages is considerably shorter than the list of advantages. 

One professor replied: “I know of none.” A second wrote that there 
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are “no serious disadvantages for those who are qualified.” A third wrote: 
“I have no doubt that whatever ‘irritants’ I could list would not be uni- 
versal. The advantages so far outweigh the disadvantages that to list the 
latter as genuine would be substantially without merit. In no profession 
can we hope to attain the ideal.” One professor left this part of the ques- 
tionnaire blank—which may indicate that he could not think of any dis- 
advantages. 

As one might have expected, relatively low salaries were listed most 
often as a present disadvantage of the college teaching profession. They 
were so listed by seventeen professors under 35, eleven in the 35-50 group 
and four over 51. “The salary scale and the fact that the results of teach- 
ing are often considerably less tangible than those for many other occu- 
pations” were listed as a disadvantage by one professor. A second wrote: 
“I could earn more money in industry, but this does not concern me 
greatly.” A third said: “After a wartime interlude of nine years in higher- 
paying industry I was more than happy to return to teaching.” 

Six professors under 35, two in the 35—50 group and one over 51 listed 
heavy teaching schedules as a present disadvantage of the profession. 
This will become a more serious disadvantage unless additional faculty 
members can be recruited in the near future. 

Four professors under 35 and two in the 35-50 group cited adminis- 
trative drudgery as a disadvantage. It seems to be the younger teachers 
who are most disturbed by this factor. Perhaps the older ones have be- 
come accustomed to and accept administrative work without complaint. 

Lack of respect for the profession disturbed two professors under 35, 
one in the 35-50 group and one over 51. One professor wrote that there 
is “no respect for the profession within or without academic circles.” 
This conflicts with the view of twelve professors who listed prestige as 
one of the advantages of the profession. 

Poor students or poorly prepared students were considered to be a 
disadvantage of the profession by two professors under 35 and by one 
in the 35-50 group. One professor wrote that “possible discouragement 
over student accomplishment” was a disadvantage. 

Other disadvantages mentioned by individual professors were: “in- 
adequate facilities,” “lack of fringe benefits,” “lack of reward for really 
good teaching,” “too much supervision in teaching,” “danger of bore- 
dom due to long continued contact with elementary courses taught in 
the same way year after year,” “the tendency to increase the amount of 
Summer and evening programs” and “the lack of incentives.” Although 
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the lack of fringe benefits was listed by only one professor, the placing 
of greater emphasis upon fringe benefits seems desirable in order to keep 
pace with the greater emphasis placed upon fringe benefits by industry. 


Suggestions for Making the Profession More Attractive 


One professor wrote: “Personally, I’m satisfied with my lot.” A second 
wrote: “It’s attractive now. Let’s just convince young men that there is 
more to living than making a lot of money. The advantages . . . far out- 
weigh the disadvantages.” A third professor suggested utilizing Madison 
Avenue techniques to advertise the advantages of the profession. A 
fourth wrote: “Encourage young people by bringing out the advantages 
rather than deploring our own lot.” 

Fifteen professors under 35, nine in the 35-50 group and seven over 
51 suggested increasing salaries. This suggestion reveals that salary is 
important to professors although not necessarily as important as other 
considerations. 

Four professors under 35, two in the 35-50 group and one over 51 
suggested increasing the prestige of the profession. One professor wrote: 
“Solve the status problem.” A second wrote: “Improve the social stand- 
ing of the teaching profession.” Only four professors listed lack of pres- 
tige as a disadvantage. Consequently it would be reasonable to assume 
that three of the seven professors who suggested increasing the prestige 
of the profession are not greatly disturbed by its present status. 

Four professors under 35 and one professor in the 35-50 group urged 
a reduction in teaching loads. 

Other suggestions to make the profession more attractive included: 
“improving facilities,” “the intensification of an atmosphere highly con- 
ducive to intellectual self-improvement,” “to encourage part-time or 
consulting work,” “opportunity to better oneself intellectually through 
more financial assistance for graduate work,” “increased research oppor- 
tunities,” “minimize routine work,” “increase fringe benefits” and “im- 
prove the quality of the student body.” 


Conclusions 

An intensive campaign to recruit faculty members must be initiated 
in the immediate future if colleges are to fulfill their responsibilities to 
society. Faculty members can provide much information which will 
increase the effectiveness of a recruitment program. 

Evidence contained in the survey of faculty members at Worcester 
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Polytechnic Institute suggests that greater emphasis should be placed 
upon inducing undergraduates to consider the college teaching profes- 
sion as a career. Only twelve per cent of the professors surveyed were 
urged by a professor to consider entering the profession. The college 
teaching profession should compete on equal terms with other fields 
when undergraduates are deciding upon their careers. The many ad- 
vantages of the profession should be brought to the attention of the 
undergraduates. 

Inducing undergraduates to enter the profession is a relatively long- 
range solution to the staff problem. A shorter-range solution is the re- 
cruitment of faculty members from industry. Many professors have dis- 
covered that the profession has a number of advantages that are not 
found in industry. Industry can ensure its own future supply of college 
graduates by encouraging some of its outstanding employees to teach 
on either a part-time or a full-time basis. 

Low salaries were considered by professors surveyed to be the princi- 
pal disadvantage of the profession. The survey revealed, however, that 
money does not make the world go round. Several professors wrote that 
the relatively low salary scale was outweighed by the advantages of the 
profession. A recruitment campaign should emphasize that the outlook 
for salary increases is favorable. Gifts from individuals, industry and 
foundations to raise the level of faculty salaries are increasing. 

Professors can contribute greatly to solving the staff problem by urg- 
ing their students and former students to enter the teaching profession. 
The staff problem can be solved by a recruitment campaign which is 
strongly supported by professors. 





Philosophy and the College Student 


RICHARD K. MORTON 


The mother of all disciplines ought to be given back 
her place at the core of the curriculum. Only through 
intimate knowledge of her, it is argued, can the 
student gain a real understanding of her children 


Edward D. Eddy, Jr., in his study entitled “The College Influence on 
Student Character,” made for the Committee for the Study of Character 
Development in Education, tells of a student who had been told that the 
material prescribed for him was “preparation for life.” He promptly pro- 
tested: “But I am alive now!” 

This paper addresses itself simply to a problem which is in part an 
administrative one. It does not deal with some specific problem en- 
countered by philosophy, but rather is concerned with the role philos- 
ophy as a whole should play in the development of the total personality 
of the college student. In my capacity as dean of an evening college, I 
have seen personally how important aspects of this problem can be. 

I believe that we ought to provide, early in the college experience, 
introductory courses which will give the student more orientation and 
stimulus in this field, for it is the window through which he is to interpret 
all other fields. 

The college student needs philosophy, made available to him through 
various means, for as Edith Hamilton said “To be educated is to be caught 
up into the stream of ideas.” We are caught up, as it were, by ideas and 
concepts, not simply by facts or forces. Man is the irrepressible philos- 
opher who must range the world to find himself. His philosophy rests 
too on an axiomatic conviction of personal identification with value. 

The modern college must find means of supplying the philosophical 
method of enquiry to students right from the start of their college ex- 
perience. Like all others in the field, I find constant indication of students 
of real promise and considerable training who are nevertheless adrift, 
mixed up, maladjusted. Many of them have followed a de-philosophized 
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method or program of education made worse by so many purely objec- 
tive examinations. 

I think the answer lies in the following area: a revamped curriculum in 
the field of philosophy, providing for early introduction to the methods 
of philosophical enquiry. Many courses deal largely with what a certain 
number of chosen philosophers think rather than with the need for culti- 
vating individual philosophical thinking. Students need not so much 
philosophy as to philosophize. 1 would add a program containing help in 
the field of semantics and logic. I would also make more, in a formal sense, 
of the counseling program, having it include prepared discussions at 
regular intervals, between professors and students. I would develop a 
program which would aid in the more skilled evaluation oi personality, 
so that early in his training a student's faculty advisers would learn of any 
special weaknesses, conditionings or problems he has with his thinking. 
Many students continue their training, semester after semester, dragging 
along problems, burdens and disturbed attitudes which do much to pre- 
vent scholastic achievement. 

There are several more experiments I should like to make and condi- 
tions I should like to probe, in this area, but I know that one very serious 
weakness in modern education lies in the failure to motivate original 
thinking—especially in the area of the most significant concerns of human 
life. 

Philosophy can help in the attaining of the major goals of education. 
It is concerned about truth of all kinds—basic truth, truth about ulti- 
mates—and it seeks not so much to promote some particular concepts 
but rather the continuing process of reflective thought. 

In our own set-up we have established a so-called university course 
which is based upon readings and discussions that seek to summarize and 
give significance to what has been learned throughout the college pro- 
gram. This ought to be more fully correlated with other courses. I sug- 
gest planned conferences with faculty and institutes with selected leaders 
of the community. I think a means could be worked out also for enabling 
students to follow through an entire year the analysis of a chosen prob- 
lem. There ought also to be ways, in class and out, for dealing with many 
of the major life problems which we all face. Much college training is 
never brought to bear upon these matters, and many vital questions are 
by-passed. 

In our own field we could easily become a mere data-distributor or 
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business-course institution if we did not constantly stress the demands 


of the search for meanings and general cultural advancement. 


The very effort in some quarters to discredit philosophy is itself philos- 
ophy. Science cannot use its own methods to examine the soundness of 
those methods as a solution to basic problems. 

Samuel M. Thompson, in his Modern Philosophy of Religion, shows 
that man discovers himself only as he consciously lives through the pro- 
cess of being a self. It is of the essence of man to struggle ever to surmount 
the limitations of his nature—and all this involves inevitable adventures 
in and dependence upon philosophy. “For man to be, as man,” Thompson 
says, “is for him to bring to be.” He likewise calls it the sin against the 
Holy Spirit to treat people as if they were things (or articles of trade) 
and the deepest sin to treat them thus “for their own welfare,” thus 
seeking to take the place of God. Men judge themselves, he also says— 
what they are—in the light of a conception of what they ought to be. 
This is a philosophical undertaking. They are judged by what they do 
with their incompleteness. 

Plato, who sought training of infants to rid them first of all of fear, 
very early reached the fundamental idea of his whole life—that state and 
society could never be improved until philosophers became kings or 
kings philosophers. His claim for philosophy in The Republic is one that 
cannot be ignored. “True power,” he said, “assumes genuine knowledge 
of the good.” Philosophy is not confined to senses and opinions, but 
below phenomena and experience the philosopher detects the permanent 
and universal foundation of things—the idea. Without philosophy we 
tend merely to gather dully in the marketplace. 

The college student, above all, should come into contact, early, with 
the stimulus of philosophy, for he needs its revolutionary and incisive 
enquiry. He needs to be aroused out of his conformity and adjustedness. 
He needs to be less dependent upon breathing the type of air found in 
the cultural envelope or environment which has given him birth. He 
needs to be plunged into spiritual and intellectual turmoil, where he 
faces many decisions and possibilities and where he must make his own 
estimates of the value of what is before him. Philosophy is dynamic 
engagement in the struggle over comparative values. It is to find many 
matters now unsettled and turbulent, but to find meaning and drive in 
dynamic uncertainty. It is to deal with what an individual thinks is of 
abiding importance and to establish some relationship with it. It is a 
commitment to seek what is of value. It is also what a man does with the 
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questions he must ask. To be philosophical is to be shaken, wondering, 
responsive to pregnant possibility and power. 

Students need philosophy because they need these disciplines to use 
throughout their college days and their later life. They face existential 
questions which concern the individual “under the aspect of his full 
human existence.” They need a sense of the larger relatedness and whole- 
ness of things. With philosophy they can make much more sense and 
find more meaning in anything else they learn. 

A reading of such works as Gilbert Highet’s translation of Werner 
Jaeger’s Paideia, Philip Wheelwright’s Way of Philosophy, and the 
newly issued Contemporary Philosophic Problems, edited by Yervant 
H. Krikorian and Abraham Edel, will throw new insights into the stu- 
dent’s evaluation of philosophy. Education is itself philosophy: real 
education lies not in information or techniques but in what meanings, 
interpretations and uses one invests them with. Teaching itself is also 
philosophy, for one teaches according to one’s philosophy; learning is 
philosophy, for one learns according to one’s philosophy. 

The religious quest, likewise, is made with the aid of philosophy. One 
has to face evil as such, but one also has to face the problem of evil. Evil 
may consist in part of observing a new world being built—and not lend- 
ing a hand in the work. The student has to face realities, not merely 
abstractions. He must deal with axiology, or the ways in which something 
can be good or bad and the relation of value to the valuing of the facts 
of existence. He must face the fact of the inoperativeness of much of his 
life-potential. He is apparently, on the whole, less interested today in 
giving social implementation to his evaluations. Some of us in adminis- 
trative work find a growing disengagement with community problems 
and enterprises. There are many who seek to enjoy largely the comforts 
and security of conformity and who are disciples of a gospel of social 
adjustment and patterned compatibility. They need something to lift 
their gaze above their own footprints. 

Certainly in many departments of academic enquiry, as found in our 
colleges, the teacher who really reaches into the thinking and maturing 
of his students is a practicing philosopher. We all learn through people, 
and when we like them and see in them the embodiment of certain values, 
we learn much more readily. Their very questionings about values create 
values. Their very personality produces something which transcends 
personality. We cannot ignore the insights of many of the great writers 
of India and the Far East, in our own century and in the past. Sarvepalli 
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Radhakrishnan, as quoted in the Krikorian and Edel volume, wrote: “The 
meaning of history is to make all men prophets, to establish a kingdom of 
free spirits. The infinitely rich and spiritually impregnated future, this 
drama of the gradual transmutation of intellect into spirit, of the son of 
man into the son of God, is the goal of history.” 

The student must be promptly and effectively introduced to philos- 
ophy, for otherwise his academic materials may rebuff, confuse and 
disappoint him. He needs to see for himself whether there are not, in 
Professor Peter Bertocci’s terms, universal value-claims which may prove 
to be true-values. 

The student will need the insights and stimulus of philosophy, for 
man in general is the eternal partisan and an inevitably committed being. 
He cannot long be neutral: he must have his opinion of himself and of 
the world around him. His personality is basically his response to his 
evaluation of his environment. He operates on an axiomatic principle of 
his own value and he believes that what he believes is of consequence. 
His personality and his education may perhaps be judged according to 
what he does with his own assumptions, his own incompleteness, his own 
environmental opportunity. His philosophy is a bulwark of his individ- 
ualism, for through it he avoids submergence in, or subordination to, the 
mass. 





The University: a Threat to Its 
Own Freedom 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN 


An indictment of the academic administrator, 
who, it is charged, too often forgets that controversy 
is the very essence of scholarship 


From the beginning of the university tradition in western civilization, 
communities of scholars have been acutely aware of pressures from the 
outside which threaten their freedom of academic inquiry. Time and 
again various social groups have found their positions threatened by the 
discovery and promulgation of new information and new ideas, and 
have sought to protect themselves by throttling the sources of disturb- 
ance. The church, the state, the business community, economic interest 
groups, “patriotic” organizations, self-appointed saviors of institutional 
traditions—all have been guilty of trying to stifle the birth of concepts 
and values which run counter to their own prejudices. With important 
exceptions, the universities have defended themselves effectively against 
the incursions of those who have attacked them from positions of selfish 
interest. 

Lately, however, there has arisen a new threat to academic freedom, 
one which to date has not been widely recognized, yet one which may 
in the next few decades accomplish what external pressures have failed 
to do over centuries. To the ever present threat from the outside must 
be added a potent force which originates within the university itself. 
The freedom of scholarly enquiry is currently threatened in American 
universities by their own administrative procedures and attitudes. 

To a considerable extent, limitations come to be placed on the freedom 
of scholarly enquiry because of widespread misunderstanding of the 
nature of scholars and scholarship. Some of this misunderstanding is not 
surprising, of course, especially on the part of the great majority of our 
population who have had no direct contact with our colleges and uni- 
versities. There is so much that is unique in an educational community 
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that its essence must escape those who have not been actively engaged 
in its efforts. But truly astonishing—and, to the scholar, discouraging— 
is the extent to which scholars are misunderstood within the university 
community. Too often do those who are directly responsible for the pro- 
motion of scholarly pursuits themselves fail to understand the basic in- 
terests of the scholar and the nature of scholarship in the modern society. 
It is therefore appropriate to direct initial attention to the fundamental 
question: What does the scholar do? 

I venture to say that most people, in response to a query as to what a 
university professor does, would reply that “he teaches and does re- 
search.” But such a statement tells us almost nothing and actually lessens 
our understanding because it appears to provide a comprehensible an- 
swer. There still remains a great deal of misunderstanding, even within 
the university, about the nature of teaching and research. With respect 
to the former, all we need say is that much of what passes for “good 
teaching” is little more than entertainment. (Whoever thinks that “vau- 
deville is dead” knows far too little about American education.) With 
respect to research, I am convinced that many people in responsible aca- 
demic positions remain almost completely ignorant of its true nature and 
intent. 

Actually, we need not draw a distinction between teaching and re- 
search, for both are different aspects of the basic function of the scholar 
—to question received values. It matters not whether a proposition be 
accepted as a fact or an idea or a generally recognized value, the duty of 
the scholar is to call its validity into question. Indeed the proper function 
of the university itself is to subject the entire range of the society’s 
beliefs to continued re-examination and re-evaluation. This is its primary 
function—far above all others. Anything else the university does, how- 
ever desirable in its own right, is distinctly ancillary. 

That the basic function of the scholar is to question accepted doc- 
trines has, of course, long been established in the case of the natural 
sciences. Along with the imposition of higher standards of “proof” has 
come an increasing reluctance to accept a postulate as valid in the absence 
of overwhelming evidence. The problem is somewhat more difficult, 
however, with regard to scholarship in the humanities and the social 
sciences, where human values play so central a part. It is not easy to 
recognize, and even more difficult to accept, that continually to examine 
and re-examine these very values is the proper role of the scholar. 

It is vitally important to realize that such a role is inherently dangerous 
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because so many people acquire so many vested interests in established 
doctrine. Communities of interest come to be built around accepted 
ideas—ideas which often pass for fact when they are, in fact, no more than 
unproved hypotheses. And when such ideas are challenged with a demon- 
stration of evidence and reason, the groups whose interests revolve about 
them respond often in the manner of desperate men. Lacking a counter- 
demonstration of equal validity, they resort to the weapon common to 
such men since the dawn of man himself—persecution of the challenger. 
The methods are numerous and examples are legion. The history of the 
advancement of understanding is the history of the persecution of 
scholars. 

It is not surprising then that the community of scholars is subjected to 
continual pressure to eschew the unorthodox and avoid the controversial. 
It is in such ground that the roots of the most recent external threats to 
academic freedom are to be found. The anti-intellectual (some would 
say anti-communist) excursions of McCarthy, Jenner, Velde and their 
ilk are too painful to be easily forgotten. While the universities did not 
emerge unscathed from the experience, scholars have been made to real- 
ize that their protection against such threats rests almost wholly with the 
administrators of our colleges and universities. Scholarship can be no 
more free than their wisdom and courage will permit. 

But it is not only administrative timidity which results in pressures 
that leave the scholar less than completely free to conduct his research 
and pursue it to its conclusions. The scholar is often hindered by the 
intellectual climate which prevails within the university itself. Inhibiting 
pressures arise in part because even here, as in the society at large, vested 
interests oppose challenge. But more importantly, the administrators of 
our colleges and universities often lack the background of scholarship 
which would permit them to appreciate the scholarly responsibilities 
which their faculties have assumed. Increasingly, persons are appointed 
to responsible positions in academic administration who cannot, by virtue 
of their experience, understand the unique nature of the institutions they 
are called on to administer. , 

Historically, of course, from the beginning of the university tradition, 
scholars have been responsible for their own administration. In European 
universities, in fact, this situation by and large continues to prevail. But 
American universities have grown, in numbers of students and size of 
faculties, far beyond the compass where scholars alone can accomplish 
all that has come to be asked of them. For along with increased size have 
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come increasing demands for additional services not formerly associated 
with the pursuit of intellectual interests. In addition to housing and feed- 
ing, universities are required to assume responsibility for such diverse 
things as personal counseling, job placement, the protection of the health 
and morals of their students, the maintenance of speakers’ bureaus, the 
provision of community recreation and entertainment, adult education 
and extension service, to mention only a few. And it goes without saying 
that each new function has brought with it its own requirement for the 
more or less elaborate keeping of records. 

As our private business corporations learned in the process of growing 
large, our universities perceived that “inefficiency” can be tolerated only 
to a point. They too turned to specialization of tasks to meet the increas- 
ing complexities of large-scale operations. As the giant business corpora- 
tion has separated ownership and control, so the university has separated 
scholarship and administration. And here lies the crux of the problem. 

To be sure, scholars are sometimes called upon by their institutions to 
assume the role of administration. Although they then cease to be active 
scholars (as administration is a full-time job), nevertheless such persons 
are likely to retain an attitude toward scholarship which permits them 
to respect the responsibility of a university administrator toward his 
faculty. 

More often, however, administration is viewed as a career in itself and 
draws to it many with an inadequate experience in scholarship. Fre- 
quently, younger faculty members, for a variety of reasons, accept ad- 
ministrative positions long before they can have appreciated, either 
through association or direct experience, the essence of scholarship. In 
addition, it is becoming quite common for American universities to 
appoint to high administrative posts men who have built reputations for 
successful administration elsewhere, such as in business or finance, engi- 
neering, the military or the civil service. The impression is created that 
there is nothing unique in the administration of a college or a university. 

But consider that the measure of administrative success is adeptness in 
public and personal relations. Reputation rests more on the ability to 
manipulate people than on facility in formulating policy. When such 
values are transferred to university administration the result is that sights 
no longer remain set on the university’s true and unchanging goal. In- 
stead, attention and effort are constantly diverted to the moving targets 
of administrative feasibility and public opinion. Since reaching such 
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targets requires that controversy be minimized, the achievement of the 
real objective of the university is effectively denied. 

The problem is greatly complicated by the fact that administrative 
decisions are influenced by a variety of considerations. A university ad- 
ministration is responsible not only to its faculty but to students, alumni, 
trustees, often a municipal or state legislature, as well as the community 
at large. Such responsibility is obviously enhanced by the fact that the 
university relies on these groups for its financial support. One need not 
subscribe to the doctrine that “who pays the piper calls the tune” to 
realize that in accepting the financial support of outside groups the uni- 
versity becomes subject to pressures which may be inconsistent with its 
true objective. 

Hence it is that in the administration of a modern university many 
group interests vie for affirmation. But most significantly, such interests 
not only contradict one another but frequently run counter to the 
achievement of academic goals. In the welter of conflicting considera- 
tions the requirements of free scholarship are too frequently ignored, if 
they are not deliberately sacrificed, in the interest of achieving greater ad- 
ministrative expediency. It is not necessary to hold that faculty claims 
are paramount. What is important to see is that conflicting interests 
would be more happily reconciled, and the cause of free enquiry better 
promoted, if those charged with setting policy more thoroughly under- 
stood the function of the university. 

The result is that administration and faculty, ideally dedicated to the 
accomplishment of the same objective, find themselves practically in 
frequent opposition. They come to think and speak of themselves as if 
they were opponents in a contest, as if what one gains the other loses. 
The over-riding goal of free scholarship recedes from view, and the ef- 
forts of both groups are centered on essentially short-run issues where 
differences may be sharp. It is not surprising that out of such conflict 
there come to be applied administrative pressures which, in discouraging 
serious intellectual effort, constitute a continuing threat to the intellec- 
tual integrity of the university itself. 

I doubt that many university administrators recognize the consequent 
dampening of the spirit of intellectual enquiry. Most would point to the 
complete latitude accorded professors in their classrooms and in their 
academic publications. They would point too to tenure regulations 
which provide insulation against interior pressures which otherwise 
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would weaken the spirit of scholarship. But the pressures which admin- 
istrative officials can bring are various and subtle, often devious, and may 
impinge on the freedom of individual faculty members or of the faculty 
as a whole. Consider that in practically all American universities such 
things as promotions, salary increases, course programs, teaching sched- 
ules and committee assignments are administrative prerogatives. As such 
they constitute important weapons, actual or potential, to deter faculty 
opposition to administrative decisions. 

But not only is the faculty member subjected to the discriminatory 
judgment of administrators exercised at the personal level. Institutional 
arrangements of broad impact also affect the spirit with which the re- 
sponsibility of the university is accepted. The scholar is made to feel 
more or less free depending on the university’s internal political organiza- 
tion, the degree of self-government, the tenor of its faculty meetings 
and the range of issues presented for faculty decision. Where there is no 
machinery for faculty participation in major policy decisions, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the impression that faculty freedom is seriously curtailed. 

One of the most heinous doctrines extant, and a continuing internal 
threat to freedom of academic enquiry, holds that a professor can be 
critical only in regard to his own field of specialization. In this view, 
advanced officially by numerous administrators, academic controversy 
seems to consist, for example, of economists arguing in their professional 
journals whether the demand curve for horse-radish is concave up or 
concave down, or of botanists arguing whether the knees of the swamp 
cypress deliver water or air to the growing tree. But recall our definition 
of the scholar: He is a critic by nature. And if the truth were known he 
is generally a reformer as well. To borrow an example from one of the 
social sciences, Professor Pigou noted on assuming his chair at Cam- 
bridge: 

I shall be glad if a man comes to Economics because he has been interested 
by Professor Edgworth’s Mathematical Psychics or Dr. Fisher’s Appreciation 
and Interest: just as I shall be glad if he comes to it because he is looking 
forward to business and wishes to learn something of the broader aspects of 
his future career; but I shall be far more glad if he comes because he has 
walked through the slums of London and is stirred to make some effort to 
help his fellow men. Wonder, Carlyle said, is the beginning of philosophy: 
social enthusiasm, one might add, is the beginning of economic science.* 


Consequently the scholar subjects all human thought and institutions 
to re-examination and re-evaluation, proceeding more warily, of course, 
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where critique requires some special competence. But the range of issues 
on which he holds valid views is much broader than is often assumed. 
And it is here that his freedom is most often very greatly curtailed. 

On many campuses a professor proceeds at some peril if he is bold 
enough to criticize fraternities and sororities, the school’s professional 
football team or an unpopular administrative decision—to say nothing of 
such outside groups as the business community or the super-patriots of 
our veterans’ organizations. In many cases he dare not write a “letter to 
the editor” of the local newspaper, not because he shouldn’t participate 
in local politics but because his argument is in some way embarrassing to 
a university official. No one questions his “right” to discuss an abstract 
principle and publish his argument in a scholarly journal or even in The 
New York Times. But to apply general principle to a specific instance 
close to home—such is not only apt to be viewed as a loss of dignity un- 
becoming a scholar and a teacher of youth but is likely to be counter- 
attacked as well on the grounds that the author is speaking outside the 
field of his special competence. 

“Avoid the controversial” is the watchword of many university ad- 
ministrators. “He’s a difficult man to get along with” is the most serious 
charge that many would levy against a member of the faculty. I have 
long suspected that the surest way to the administrative heart of the 
college or university is to be “cooperative” or “noncontroversial.” It is 
seldom perceived that controversy is the essence of scholarship and that 
the primary responsibility of the university is to preserve a climate in 
which controversy can flourish. 

t is clear that the issue is quite subtle. This very subtlety, in fact, is 
what makes so pressing the need for a fuller appreciation of scholarly en- 
deavor. It is often difficult to distinguish between administrative behavior 
which shackles scholarship and that which merely dampens it by lower- 
ing faculty morale. Complete freedom of enquiry requires not only that 
the scholar be able to present the results of his thought without preju- 
dice against him, but also that he be respected for introducing a novel, 
even an unpopular, view. He must be positively encouraged to tender 
the fruits of his investigation and contemplation for public consideration. 
Wherever his thoughts take him, he must be made to see the responsi- 
bility of sharing them with society. Internal administrative considerations 
can never be so important that they blind us to that fact. 

Two alternatives permit resolution of the dilemma. One is to select 
administrators whose values and experience permit them to understand 
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the true nature of the problem with which they deal. Another is to en- 
courage greater participation by the faculty in the determination of 
university policy. The first may not be feasible in view of the size of the 
task and the specialized nature of administration. The latter is costly in 
terms of incursions on valuable faculty time which would otherwise be 
spent on teaching and research. It may well be a cost, however, whose 
assumption is fully justified by the ends to be gained. 

In any event, the scholar himself must be prepared to fight for prin- 
ciple against all pressures whether emanating from without or from 
within the university. Indeed, he has been so charged by the adminis- 
trators themselves: 

To fulfill their function the members of university faculties must continue 
to analyze, test, criticize, and reassess existing institutions and beliefs, ap- 
proving when the evidence supports them and disapproving when the weight 
of evidence is on the other side. Such investigations cannot be confined to 
the physical world. The acknowledged fact that moral, social, and political 
progress have not kept pace with mastery of the physical world shows the 
need for more intensified research, fresh insights, vigorous criticism, and in- 
ventiveness. The scholar’s mission requires the study and examination of un- 
popular ideas, of ideas considered abhorrent and even dangerous. For, just as 
in the case of deadly disease or the military potential of an enemy, it is only 
by intense study and research that the nature and extent of the danger can be 
understood and defenses against it perfected. 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to stand silent when he ought to speak, 
particularly in the field of his competence. In matters of conscience and when 
he has truth to proclaim the scholar has no obligation to be silent in the face 
of popular disapproval. Some of the great passages in the history of truth 
have involved the open challenge of popular prejudice in times of tension 
such as those in which we live.’ 

But the significance of the issue is not confined to the community of 
scholars alone. For if the light of free enquiry is extinguished in the uni- 
versity, the darkness of unquestioned authority soon settles on the entire 
society. It would be the height of ironic tragedy if that light were ex- 
tinguished by the university itself. 


1. Quoted by T. W. Hutchison, A Review of Economic Doctrines, 1870-1929, 
Oxford, 1953. 

2. From The Rights and Responsibilities of Universities and their Faculties, a 
statement by the Association of American Universities adopted 24 March 1953. 





Freshman History: 
the Neglected Course 


JOSEPH FINKELSTEIN 


Advice to the instructor: stop worrying about 
“covering the material” and concentrate on making 
the material you do cover meaningful to the students! 


Every historian who has gained his apprenticeship in the teaching of the 
standard history of Western civilization should at some stage in his 
career question the assumptions and review the value of such teaching 
for his own professional development, and for the students who take the 
course. Frequently the historian who teaches in the freshman program 
sees this as an academic chore which at some future time he will slough 
off for the happier intellectual climate of the advanced course reasonably 
close to his specialty. In many institutions, only younger faculty teach 
History 1, while senior faculty withdraw completely from this part of 
the departmental offering. Indeed, too few are the professors who see 
many intellectual benefits in the oft-times multiple sections and repeated 
lectures of the massive freshman program. 

The fundamental justification of this course comes then from two 
different explanations. Without this course it would be impossible to 
maintain either the size of the department or the variety of a suitable 
upper-class course offering. The core freshman course enables the insti- 
tution to keep a greater number of scholars who enrich the program of 
the department and the institution. Faculty members may then devote 
a portion of their time to the freshman program and the remainder to 
their advanced specialties. Second, and more fundamental, the required 
Western civilization course introduces the student to a deeper and richer 
understanding of his culture and his society. The freshman history in- 
structor starts his students on the heroic beginnings of the academic 
journey which ends four years later. If our labors seem bleak, unreward- 
ing and sometimes unappreciated by the students, we console ourselves 
with the inner feeling that time will prove us and our purpose worth 
while. 
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Time, however, has given us a mixed verdict. For more than four dec- 
ades since Harvard’s famous History 1 course came into being, thousands 
of college students have taken this path. Many undoubtedly have bene- 
fitted. In more recent years, however, the attacks on this program have 
become more and more numerous. At Harvard itself History 1 was 
dropped from the freshman curriculum and replaced by Social Science 
1, one of six introductory courses.’ In a more recent and limited poll of 
General Electric Company engineers, history was rated lowest by this 
group in value added to their intellectual development. Historians in 
general have taken both a hurt and defensive attitude to this criticism 
but have not changed their fundamental orientation. 

The problem we face now is to regain the intellectual offensive we 
have lost. I believe that this can be done. History 1 has been overwhelmed 
by technological obsolescence, and historians who teach History 1 by a 
crucial lack of awareness. The first piece of work that needs to be done 
is a large-scale investment in the capital equipment which we as teachers 
use. At present, the books applicable for use have become too heavy, too 
ponderous and too orthodox. The only recent advances have been on 
the printing side of the ledger. Brinton, Christopher and Wolfe’s text- 
book, A History of Western Civilization,’ is a handsome publication, 
its charts, maps and pictures seem about the end limits of expense and 
care. 

What we really need, however, is a series of new books which should 
be written by scholars but with the needs of students clearly in mind. 
Books need to be broader in scope, more selective in detail and more 
limited in coverage than the current texts. Those who will provide us 
with these new books must break loose from the over-emphasis on 
national history which still occupies too many pages of the standard 
text. If ours is to be a course devoted to western culture and society, these 
must be the explicit goals of the books which students use, not somehow 
vaguely implicit in the mass of political detail which the student has to 
mine. And this need for cultural and institutional emphasis has certainly 
not been met. Historians can write this new way. The very brilliant 
works in the Langer Rise of Modern Europe series point in this direction; 
the Peuples et Civilizations series in French are another example. 

Furthermore, we need additional tools which have been slow in com- 
ing. New books of readings organized around critical problem areas need 
to be published. The Yale series, although in many ways admirable, is 
frequently too difficult and too lengthy for the freshman.’ Twenty pages 
of double-columned small print made up of twenty or more documents 
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leave the student punch-drunk and hostile to any documentary approach. 
There are not enough good documentary movies made specificially for 
an undergraduate college audience. How disappointing it is to try to 
use a film whose title sounds so exact and decisive but whose content is 
unchallenging or puerile! Here is a vital area which is not being exploited, 
and it is the historian’s business to make his needs felt and to help fill them. 
The visual aids specialist is an expert in only one area; he surely needs 
the complementary talents of the professional historian. Many of these 
projects are expensive in time and cost, but this is an excellent area for 
foundation support. Too frequently the historian’s suspicion of visual 
aids, especially historical movies, stems from experience; he has been 
burned too many times. 

Books, even the finest of movies, and other aids are not enough. As 
college teachers we pay almost no attention to the background training 
of the students we face. How many freshmen teachers have any knowl- 
edge or experience of the pre-college training of their students? Most 
of us criticize this training, but we really do not know very much about 
it. Teaching history even for a single day in the local high school is a 
back-breaking and awesome experience. Is not there really as much dam- 
age intellectually to the student in starting from “scratch” as there is in 
throwing him headlong into too difficult and too complicated historical 
problems? St. Augustine’s City of God may be too difficult, but Life on 
a Medieval Barony* not challenging enough. 

Somehow we must find the time to learn about the students we teach, 
for I am convinced that much of the lack of response is our penalty for 
not being good enough historians in respect to the undergraduates. Still 
we teach on those same premises connected with the late nineteenth 
century European concept of what a college education was—that a 
small elite was going to receive the benefit. We know that the last half 
century has destroyed this classical frame. We know that education has 
been democraticized; that education has been popularized, and has been 
professionalized for the American student. Rarely do we find the student 
wanting an education for leisure. He wants training, knowledge, equip- 
ment that will aid him in his future. He wants a store of capital that he 
will be able to draw on after he completes his formal training. History 
can and does fulfill his needs when properly taught. 

To hold the line against these changes by justifying tradition means 
that we must inevitably lose both our intellectual influence and our op- 
portunity. We need to combine the enthusiasm of the revivalist with the 
professional skill we have. Our area of contact in the classroom must be 
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more fully and creatively exploited. Every individual teacher must dedi- 
cate his efforts towards the goals of teaching which first inspired him to 
go into the profession. 

How do you teach effectively? Good teaching is personal. It comes 
from the best and most mature of the teacher to the best and most mature 
of the student. It is teaching and not testing that is the primary goal, nor 
should the test ever be used for non-teaching purposes. A test, a grade 
are both valid teaching devices and should not be perverted to compel- 
ling attendance and other primitive ends. Specifically, more and more 
good teaching in our colleges in history will be a compromise between 
the lecture and the discussion. Our students may not know how to listen 
to a lecture, absorb material or take effective notes. The formal lecture 
can still be used effectively but should not form the major diet in the 
freshman course. Especially, the freshman needs the experience and the 
maturing influence of voicing his ideas within the security of his class 
and classmates. 

Faculty should worry less about covering material than they do; this 
goal may be important to the sense of obligation of the teacher but 
relatively useless in futhering the knowledge of the student. Frankly 
I do not believe that students should be called upon to “recite,” nor 
should grades be given on class participation. Let the student formulate 
his questions without restraint, and then let the faculty member take the 
student’s unshaped and incomplete thoughts and refashion them into 
useful and valuable information for the benefit of the particular student 
and the entire class. Support the student; make him feel that he has con- 
tributed; help him understand; treat him positively; stimulate his feelings 
of self-worth. Make him feel that asking questions is just as important as 
giving answers. 

The teacher must grow in self-awareness before he can be fully effec- 
tive as a teacher. He must bring to the freshman not only a sympathy for 
the problems and difficulties of the post-teenager but an insight into his 
own reactions and responses. Only by a mature appreciation of his own 
needs will the instructor be able to handle adequately the individual and 
group problems of a class. Professor Langer has called to our attention 
the historian’s neglect of psychological understanding in research; the 
same criticism is equally valid for us as teachers." 

Whether the class is lecture or discussion, careful planning of the read- 
ing which the student is required to do must be part of the teacher's in- 
sight. Why do we expect students to read purely narrative material and 
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then be prepared to have an analytical approach? Analysis and narrative 
must be developed simultaneously from the structure of the reading. 
Questions and discussion must arise from the provocativeness of the 
material. 

Even the most careful planning of assignments and the most skillful 
selection of readings will not make every class an exciting, stimulating, 
intellectual experience, nor every student keenly aroused by the broad 
problems which have been presented to him. As teachers we forget that 
these young people lack our own professional motivation, and even more 
fundamentally, that they have many other interests and concerns. The 
total of faculty expectation is almost always more than 100 per cent. Not 
only do we except too much, but we deny the student his own personal 
way of life. Parental pressures, financial problems, personal relationships, 
feelings of intellectual and social inadequacy may in fact be draining off 
from the study of history large amounts of energy. Even the direct hos- 
tile act—reading a newspaper in class—or other forms of acute annoyance 
should be understood by the instructor and not be handled punitively. 
Sometimes we bear the brunt of aggressions which the student does not 
fully understand and which his still immature development does not 
enable him to control. Patience, understanding and insight are as indis- 
pensable to a teacher as a highly prepared lecture. 

Over a period of years I have read many hundreds of assorted tests, 
quizzes, hour examinations, two- and three-hour finals. Personally I am 
convinced that much of this traditional pattern of examination is of 
little use and may be positively harmful. The student sees these as “tests”, 
and most individuals, students included, do not enjoy a constant testing 
process. Much more effective, I believe, is the system of bibliographic 
exercises, essays, examination questions given out to the class beforehand, 
which they can work up, think about and then come and write on. 

A few weeks ago, while examining the problem of European mercan- 
tilism, I mimeographed three one-page selections from Mun’s English 
Treasure by Forraign Trade.’ For the quiz of that week, each student in 
class wrote a brief thirty-minute analysis of the document he had picked 
(one of the three choices). The results were more satisfactory for this 
topic than what previous methods had accomplished. The student was 
able to study a limited area with broad implications. He could integrate 
large amounts of comparative developmients with the specific document. 
He did not have to worry about recalling everything he had read that 
week and arranging it in a few minutes under pressure—tasks of sorting 
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and cataloguing which are proper to an IBM electronic device but not 
to the mind of an eighteen-year-old. 

Furthermore, this quiz was challenging in a positive way since he knew 
what he was dealing with. Writing his answer in class made the material 
part of his own thinking. Without text or other aids, it made it necessary 
for him to express himself clearly, quickly and maturely. For the teacher, 
the benefit most apparent is a higher level of performance—all the way 
from the A man to the weakest member of the class—while the grade 
separations emerge quite nicely and quite obviously. A’s and B’s, C’s and 
D’s come out just the same. Our function to set some ranking within the 
class is in fact made easier through a fairer and more realistic testing 
procedure. 

So much concern over national educational needs and the numbers of 
students who are coming closer to college training may lead us to neglect 
some things that are basic to teaching. We teach individual people— 
young human beings. Each of our students must take his or her respon- 
sible place in our society within a few years after college graduation. 
The History of Western Civilization should be a meaningful part of his 
college experience, in itself, and can be properly taught. Beyond any 
advantage with which modern technology will provide us in the coming 


years, our most important resource will be a larger maturity in dealing 
with our students. I enjoy History 1. Where else can you do so much? 
Where else can your professional investment pay such high dividends? 
Where else does your professional training seem so richly rewarded? Is 
it not time for us to “cultivate our own garden?” The loss of faith in 
Western values begins in ignorance of our historical past and ends in a 
barbarism in which there is no history. 
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BOOKS 


A Century of Higher Education for American Women 


by Mabel Newcomer, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959, 
266 pages, Index and “Biographical Note”, $5.00 


Dr. Mabel Newcomer states that the purpose of her book is to “give some 
perspective on the development of women’s college education over the hun- 
dred and twenty years of its existence”, and this she does. 

Hers is a revolutionary story and Dr. Newcomer tells it directly and briefly, 
which adds to its impact on the reader and is distinctly pleasing. Her pro- 
fessional observations, thinking and suggestions interlard the narrative and 
the whole is spiced with her own private stock of dry humor. This book is 
the first comprehensive treatment of the subject since Thomas Woody wrote 
his in 1929; for this reason and for its own sake it is well worth reading. 

In A Century of Higher Education for American Women the historical 
approach is used, thus providing a groundwork for understanding changes and 
evaluating cause and effect—even effects still to come. The attention afforded 
some questions rather than others could be debated on the ground of relative 
importance in the revolution, but the burden of proof would be upon the 
reader. 

Beginning with “The Beginnings” of all American higher education, Dr. 
Newcomer discusses in orderly fashion the main elements of the educational 
revolution: colleges for women and the opening of coeducation, the changing 
aims and curricula for women students as well as the changes in them and 
their aims and activities. “Financing Women’s Education” deals with the 
financing both of women’s colleges and of the individual girl. Chapters on 
the achievement record of college women in paid employment, at home and 
in civic activity complete the report of the first 120 years. 

The provocative parts of these first eleven chapters, those which improve 
our own perspective, are naturally those in which Dr. Newcomer presents 
her personal opinions. For example, she gives to the need for teachers for a 
growing public school system—an occupational motive—unusual credit for 
the opening of college education to women. More often one hears of teaching 
as the occupational outlet for the college graduate. This is an interesting in- 
version of revolutionary cause and effect to which Dr. Newcomer returns 
in her predictions of things to come. With respect to the future of women’s 
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colleges this idea is advanced: “If instead of attempting to excel in everything, 
the colleges would make up their minds to specialize a little, either in subject 
matter or methods of study, it would probably help them and the students in 
matching college offerings with student interest and abilities.” This advice 
might profit many a small college now squirming to keep up with the academic 
Joneses. If it were followed, the result might not only relieve the college 
financially but dramatize the first responsibility of the student—learning—to 
the better-being of a college, student and nation. 

If there is one idea which—vital as it is—the author pursues overmuch, it is 
that women have not been “persuaded to go to college in the same proportions 
as men... .” Dr. Newcomer summarizes the situation thus: “. . . not only the 
number of women going to college, but the proportion of women of the 
appropriate age groups who go has increased. It is only in relation to the 
number of men going to college that the women have lagged.” This is an 
understandable concern for one who is herself an educator and scholar and 
who wishes not only to see educational opportunity continue but the propor- 
tion of women among productive scholars increased. Unless more of the able 
young women enter college and complete their degrees, neither will be true. 
At present, the author finds that all “tests show a marked decline in the pro- 
portion of women among American scholars.” 

In about the last ten pages entitled “What Next?” Dr. Newcomer specu- 
lates on “where we are on a road that has no ending”. The reasons for our 
position provide a perspective upon the future. These are some of the most 
valuable pages in the volume, for upon the unsolved problems of women’s 
education Dr. Newcomer has concentrated her years of experience and study. 
For example, she raises questions about the future of women’s colleges, 
whether or not extra-curricular activities are anachronistic, whether the 
social science frontiers could be made more attractive to able women than 
those of the natural sciences, thus bringing greater numbers into college, and 
how colleges can expect students to be other than conformists when so little 
challenge is offered them. 

As she looks around, Dr. Newcomer cannot find convincing evidence that 
American women are certain higher education is as important for them as 
for their brothers. Until this fundamental doubt is resolved, future progress 
is handicapped. 

“Positive suggestions” from Dr. Newcomer for improvement are based 
on the author’s assumption that the present life pattern of college women will 
continue and that college education for women will be no less important than 
it has been. The suggestions include a “reconciliation of the apparent con- 
flict between the liberal arts and the professional training.” This is made more 
precise as: “But the professional training might profitably offer more subject 
matter and fewer techniques. And the liberal arts colleges might provide more 





advice and guidance looking toward a profession.” Finally Dr. Newcomer 
urges revised admission practices, to tap a greater percentage of able girls, 
more flexibility in completion of college degree requirements, and more 
realism in the assessment of the financial needs of women’s education. 

The century past has accomplished a revolution in women’s education. 
Will the years ahead consolidate and extend those gains? From Dr. New- 
comer’s perspective, a positive answer is not certain unless we develop some 
“real convictions” and unless we stop drifting and plan for the future. 

Eleanor F. Dolan 





Editorial Notes 


Tue U.S. Office of Education has launched a year-long study of the im- 
pact of the Federal Government’s participation in higher education. 
According to a report in a recent edition of the Office’s journal, Higher 
Education, the study, which is authorized under the terms of the National, 
Defense Education Act, will seek to: “provide an inventory of the pro- 
grams of the Federal agencies and departments which utilize colleges and 
universities; identify the policies and procedures of Federal agencies 
which significantly affect the programs and objectives of higher educa- 
tion; [and] suggest areas in which policies and procedures of Federal 
agencies must be developed or revised in order that the programs and 
objectives of institutions of higher education used by Federal agencies 
may be strengthened.” 

The study is being directed by J. Kenneth Little, formerly associate 
director of the Committee on Institutional Cooperation of the Big Ten 
Universities and the University of Chicago. Dr. Little will be assisted by 
an advisory committee of twelve prominent educators. 

Commenting on his assignment in Higher Education, Dr. Little had 
this to say: “The Federal Government’s reliance on the nation’s institu- 
tions of higher education for special services of research and training is 
widespread and growing. The departments of Government that do not 
support (or purchase) research or training services, or that do not pro- 
vide financial assistance to persons attending college are probably the 
exception. With a few exceptions, the agencies and departments use col- 
leges and universities in carrying out their own mandates and missions. 
Each establishes its policies and procedures in contracts or agreements 
with the individual colleges and universities with which it deals, after 
such consultation with and advice from specialists in the field of higher 
education as it finds appropriate or as may be authorized by the legisla- 
tion under which it is acting. No single agency serves as a go-between for 
arrangements between the Federal agencies and the colleges and univer- 


sities, and no common code of Federal policy or procedure has been 
established. ; 
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Similarly, the nation’s colleges and universities operate individually in 
their relationships with agencies of the Federal Government. . . . There 
is no official policy or common agreement among institutions . . . on 
their relationships with agencies of the Federal Government; so, the 
Federal Government operates in a plural pattern with a system of higher 
education which also operates plurally. 

This lack of a single policy creates the need for us to consider what is 
happening to higher education as a whole as individual colleges or univer- 
sities respond to the diverse requests of separate agencies of the Federal 
Government for various services. When the purposes of the Government 
and institutions of higher education coincide, the Federal activity may 
support and strengthen them. If the purposes diverge, the resources of 
the institutions may be siphoned away from programs vital to their own 
educational missions. It is therefore time to take stock of the total range 
of Federal activity in colleges and universities and to develop guidelines 
that [the] Federal Government should follow . . . to insure that its 
activities contribute to (or at least do not conflict with) their basic mis- 
sions of research, higher education, and public service.” 


Tue Council on Library Resources has made a grant for the preparation 
of a much-needed book on the planning of college and university library 
buildings. The project, to be co-sponsored by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries and the Association of College and Research Libraries, 
will be directed by Keyes D. Metcalf, Librarian Emeritus of Harvard 
University. Mr. Metcalf’s manual, to be the first of its kind, will collect 
and synthesize existing information on every phase of the planning and 
construction of library buildings. 


A Lack of coordination and fuzzy objectives are keeping many colleges 
and universities from getting the most out of their steadily growing num- 
ber of international! exchange programs, a~-ording to a booklet issued by 
the Committee on Educational Interchange Problems of the Institute of 
International Education. Entitled College and University Programs of 
Academic Exchange, the pamphlet expresses concern with recent surveys 
which show that a considerable number of institutions believe that ex- 
changes contribute only secondarily to their basic mission. In order to be 
truly effective, exchange activities must be fully integrated with the 
over-all aims and objectives of an institution and be closely tied to its 
educational program, CEIP contends. 





Covering the entire range of problems involved in both student and 
faculty exchanges, the booklet provides answers to such questions as: 
How can an institution make the most of foreign students as an educa- 
tional resource? How can it get full value from foreign faculty members? 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of having American under- 
graduates attend foreign institutions? Copies of College and University 
Programs of Academic Exchange may be obtained free of charge from 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 
21, N.Y. 


Tue third annual Workshop for Administrators of University Adult 
Education will be held at the University of Chicago from July 18th 
through August 5th. The Workshop is designed for deans and other 
administrators who operate programs of university adult education and 
will deal with both theoretical and practical problems. It will seek to im- 
part, among other things, an understanding of the development, scope 
and complexity of adult education in general and of the specific role of 
university adult education. Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Professor Cyril O. Houle, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Tue “strength through cooperation” movement in American higher 
education continues to gather momentum. The latest joint venture to 
come to our attention is a program whereby eight universities will pool 
their faculty and research facilities for students of Italian language and 
literature. Under the program, which revives the medieval tradition of 
the “wandering scholar,” doctoral candidates will study for three years, 
each year at a different institution. Degrees will be granted by the institu- 
tion under whose guidance the students write their dissertation. 

Professor Bernard Weinberg, chairman of the University of Chicago 
Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, who conceived the 
program, says: “The distinguished professors of Italian language and 
literature are scattered throughout the country. . . . The situation is 
much the same as it was centuries ago when European students would 
have to roam from one university to another to complete their education 
in certain studies. Our program will make it possible for students to come 
in contact with the best minds in the field.” 

Participating in the experiment, besides the University of Chicago, are 
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Cornell, Indiana, Northwestern, Syracuse, Tulane and the Universities of 
Michigan and Pennsylvania. 


From the University of Wisconsin comes a piece of intelligence guar- 
anteed to add at least one gray hair to the heads of college administrators. 
Researchers there have discovered, in a state-wide survey, that of the 
high school students in the upper ten per cent of their classes, one third 
failed to make a B average or better in college, and one fifth dropped out 
of college altogether. Further, some fifteen per cent of the upper tenth 
did not finish even two years of advanced study and only twelve per cent 
achieved a grade point midway between A and B. 

These figures, part of a wider two-year study of the aims, motivations, 
backgrounds and achievements of 34,000 Wisconsin high school gradu- 
ates, led the researchers to the following conclusion which, in the cir- 
cumstances, might be considered something of an understatement: “The 
extent to which top-ranking high school graduates do not continue to be 
top-ranking students in college points up inadequacies in methods of 
identifying and educating talented youth.” 





Among the Colleges 


Adelphi College will open a four-year liberal arts college this fall at its 
branch in Sayville. It will offer a junior and senior college curriculum 
in regular day sessions in liberal arts, business administration and teacher 
education, leading to bachelor of arts degrees, and also a graduate pro- 
gram in teacher education leading to a master’s degree. 


Ambherst College, Mount Holyoke College, Smith College and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts have established a cooperative program in which 
students of one college may take certain courses at one of the other 
three. They have also set up a joint astronomy department and a four- 
college course in philosophy, taught in alternate weeks at Amherst and 
Smith. 


Bennington College opened a new $500,000 library last October, de- 
signed to house a collection of 75,000 books in open stacks and to seat 
175 students. The building also has facilities for microfilm, slide collec- 
tion, poetry recordings and language practice. It has been named after 
its donor, the late Edward Clark Crossett, father of a 1937 alumna. 


Brown University has received a $24,000 grant from the Council on 
Library Resources for a twelve-month study of ways to improve school 
library services in Rhode Island through coordination of university, 
community and school libraries. The project is an outgrowth of a school 
library conference held a year ago at Brown, which called attention to 
the serious inadequacies of school libraries in Rhode Island. At the con- 
clusion of the study a report will be published which should be of assist- 
ance to other metropolitan areas. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology’s college of fine arts will offer this year 
a new, pre-college summer session in drama, designed to teach the funda- 
mentals of drama to students in the sophomore, junior and senior years 
of high school. Included will be courses in acting technique, rehearsal 
and performance, voice and speech, oral interpretation and stagecraft. 
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Catholic University of America will hold a workshop, in June 1960, 
devoted to the problems of the teaching staff. The workshop will deal 
with three broad questions regarding the quality of college teaching: 
first, what colleges and universities may rightfully expect of their teach- 
ing faculties, or what factors make college teachers successful; second, 
how to meet difficulties involved in procuring properly qualified teach- 
ers; third, what members of the teaching staff have a right to expect 
from the college or university in return for high-grade service. In 
another workshop, on “Language and Culture,” current methods and 
problems of modern foreign language teaching will be examined and 
discussed. 


Columbia University has received from four descendants of John Jay 
nearly 150 letters written by Jay to members of his family. Jay, who 
drew up the New York state constitution, was president of the Conti- 
nental Congress, served as the first Chief Justice of the United States and 
was American envoy in Europe and later Governor of New York, 
graduated from King’s College (afterwards Columbia) in 1764. 


Cornell College will install a new language laboratory as a result of a 


gift of $16,500 from Mrs. Enid Shaw McMillian of New York City, who 
graduated from Cornell in 1903. 


Cornell University’s Division of Unclassified Students rescues about 
seventy per cent of the students who would ordinarily flounder on 
academic rocks. In its fifteen semesters of operation 646 students have 
been permitted to enter the unclassified division. Instead of having to 
leave the university, wasting a term or a year before being permitted to 
enter some other institution, a student whose grades are bad, but not 
hopelessly so, may enter this division for one term or at most two. Per- 
mitted to take courses in any curriculum, he must achieve a 77 average 
while “finding himself” in order to transfer within the university. If his 
grades average between 74 and 77, he may be continued for another term 
but not longer. 


Denison University has been presented by Edmond Tardy, former di- 
rector of the Chicago Symphonic Choir, which was disbanded in 1944, 
with the choir’s entire library of 300 choral music compositions. 





Dartmouth College, which has barred women for almost two centuries, 
plans to admit women students in 1961—but only for the summer term 
under its new four-semester program—because it was felt that the col- 
lege could not reasonably open its doors to students from other colleges 
and exclude women. 


Elmburst College dedicated last October the new Hammerschmidt 
Memorial Chapel, toward which Mr. Louis M. Hammerschmidt of South 
Bend, Indiana, a member of the board of directors of the college, donated 
$300,000 on condition that the college secured an equal amount. The 
chapel is a multi-purpose building, containing classrooms, offices, semi- 
nar rooms, a smal] meditation chapel and a large assembly room, as well 
as the main auditorium. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University hopes to have completed next September 
the initial phase of what will ultimately be a $1,000,000 library on the new 
Florham-Madison campus. The first building, costing $550,000, will pro- 
vide positions for 300 students and space for 50,000 volumes. 


Hartwick College will start the first of a series of inter-disciplinary 
courses in the coming fall semester. The “Great Issues” course will be 
limited to fifteen seniors from the top level of various departments. 
Participation will be on invitation only. 


Harvard University is building a Center for the Study of World Re- 
ligions, expected to be completed by next fall. Here graduate students 
and visiting scholars from all over the world will live while they study 
at Harvard and mix with faculty and students. Funds for the center were 
provided by the same anonymous donors who in 1958 endowed the first 
professorship in world religions at Harvard and with the same purpose 
of encouraging communication between men of differing religious faiths. 


Hollins College initiated last fall a program of study aimed at increasing 
students’ knowledge of Russia and the Soviet Union. Courses are being 
offered in four areas of Soviet civilization: language, history, literature 
and philosophy. No major will be offered but the program has been 
placed on an advanced level to give the student a basis for graduate work. 


Iona College has instituted this spring an honors scholarship program, 
consisting of tuition grants on the basis of academic distinction in a major 
field of study, for junior and senior students. 
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Michigan State University is cooperating with the Inter-University 
Council of Great Britain in helping to develop a new university in the 
eastern region of Nigeria. The premier of that region, Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
visited Michigan State last summer and expressed interest in the land- 
grant college approach to education. The new university in Nigeria will 
be a full-fledged university with programs in science and arts, agriculture, 
engineering and business administration, among others. 


New York University’s Washington Square College of Arts and Science 
is offering in the coming academic year its third “Junior Year in Spain,” 
to be held at the University of Madrid, which provides the American 
college student with an opportunity to study Spanish civilization at its 
source. 


Northeastern University will establish this July a new college, called 
University College, designed to provide improved status for the growing 
number of part-time students and programs in evening education leading 
to associate and bachelor degrees. The college will offer courses and pro- 
grams related to the subject matter fields in all the colleges at North- 
eastern and will thus be university-wide in scope. 


Occidental College broke ground last October for a modern Music and 
Speech Arts Center costing $650,000, towards which an initial gift of 
$200,000 was made by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the former Martha 
Baird, patron of the arts and member of the class of 1916 at Occidental. 


Otterbein College has received, through the generosity of a 1901 alumna, 
Mrs. Vida Clements, a collection of rare illuminated manuscripts and 
specimens of early printing from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
The printing specimens go back to the times of Johann Gutenberg, who 
perfected the first movable-type press at Mainz, Germany, about 1450 
and printed the famous Gutenberg Bible soon afterwards. One item in 
the Otterbein collection is a page from a psalter, printed by Gutenberg’s 
successors, Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer, exemplifying the first 
known use of two-color printing in the western world. 


Princeton University’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Inter- 


national A ffairs will start this summer an experimental European summer 
study program in international affairs, with a three-year, $75,000 grant 
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from the Carnegie Corporation. For this year sixteen juniors from Col- 
gate, Columbia, Princeton and Rutgers Universities and Swarthmore 
College have been selected for their outstanding scholastic records and 
the promise of their projects. The students, all of whom have done pre- 
liminary research on European political problems, will spend three 
months in Europe, mainly in independent study at locations dictated by 
their individual projects, and during part of the time will live with 
European families under an arrangement with the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living. 


Roosevelt University will receive from the U.S. Department of Public 
Health a grant of $17,043 a year for three years of research into the 
problems of student adjustment. The purpose of the study is to investi- 
gate the factors which keep college students from doing their best. 
Student participation is voluntary. 


Saint Louis University has received from Anheuser-Busch, Inc. a gift 
of $500,000 for the university’s 150th anniversary development program. 
The gift will be applied toward the cost of a new Student Citizenship 
Center, which will provide student union facilities for the campus and 


a “town hall” type of meeting-place for local residents. 


Seattle Pacific College has received a bequest of $150,000 for a new li- 
brary from the estate of the late James P. Weter, prominent Seattle 
attorney, long-time friend of the college and father of Dr. Winifred E. 
Weter, professor of classical languages. 


Union College, New York, has initiated, in cooperation with the local 
school system, a new experimental program under which five talented 
seniors from Linton High School in Schenectady are supplementing 
their high school studies with courses at the college in English, European 
history, mathematics or Latin literature. The aims of the program are to 
supply courses otherwise unavailable to the students and to give them 
the opportunity to gain advance experience of college education. Stu- 
dents accepted for the new program receive one third of their tuition 
costs in the form of scholarship aid from the college, one third from the 
high school, and must defray the remaining third themselves. For all 
courses satisfactorily completed the student receives full college credit 
which he may utilize later in whatever way he sees fit. 
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University of Akron has received from the Fund for Adult Education a 
grant of $120,000 to enable its Institute for Civic Education to expand its 
program of liberal adult education. The program is designed to broaden 
and strengthen the base of civic leadership on the local, national and 
international level. 


University of Bridgeport has received a gift of $79,800 from Charles A. 
Dana of New York City and Wilton, Connecticut, for a five-year 
experimental “Dana Scholar” program starting this fall. The first twelve 
Dana scholars will be selected in June from among students enrolled in 
the present freshman class at the university, with twelve more to be 
selected in September 1961 and twelve more in September 1962. They 
will receive full-tuition scholarships, beginning in their sophomore year. 
Preference will be given to students who have demonstrated good 
scholastic aptitudes, potential leadership abilities, strong character traits 
and personality characteristics indicating an ability to get along with 
others, and whose all-round abilities promise an adult life of successful 
achievement and service to mankind. 


University of California Press will publish a Mongolian-English dic- 
tionary compiled by Dr. Ferdinand D. Lessing, retired Agassiz Professor 
of Oriental Languages and Literature at the university. The lexicon of 
close to 1,300 pages will cover the span of the Mongolian language since 
its inception as a literary medium in the thirteenth century, about the 
time of Genghis Khan. According to philologists, it will be the most 
complete and accurate of Mongolian-English dictionaries. 


University of Chicago will establish a three-year rotating professorship 
named for the late William Claude Reavis, a scholar who served in the 
public schools of Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, was a faculty member in 
education at the university for three decades and helped shape the public 
education program in thousands of American communities. 


University of Cincinnati will open this fall a new two-year college, to be 
known as University College, which will have the status of an indepen- 
dent undergraduate college with its own full-time faculty. Seven pro- 
grams, leading to degrees of associate in arts and associate in science, 
will be offered: arts, science with emphasis on chemistry or on biology, 
secretarial training, industrial management, home economics and nurs- 
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ing. They will be so planned that qualified students can apply for transfer 
with advanced standing to four-year colleges. 


University of Michigan has been awarded a three-year grant of $140,500 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York to finance a comprehensive 
course in Asian studies and related teacher-training and research pro- 
grams. A major provision of the grant establishes an intern program in 
instruction on Asia, under which three college-level instructors and 
three graduate students will study each year at the university. Funds are 
also supplied to continue the undergraduate survey course “Introduc- 
tion to Asian Civilizations,” first offered in 1958 with Carnegie Corpora- 
tion support. A third provision covers research projects, including a 
study of political action and expression in Southwest and South Asia, 
and the preparation of ethnographic maps of Asia. 


University of Nevada has received from Lake Tahoe multimillionnaire 
George Whittell, a lifelong advocate of preserving land in its primitive 
state, some 2400 acres of high Sierra land, with an appraised value of 
$450,000, for educational and research uses in the fields of conservation, 
forestry, wildlife, biology and geology. It will be used as an outside 
laboratory for the university’s faculty and students. 


University of Pennsylvania has established the Thouron Fund for the 
exchange of British and American students, as a result of a gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. John H. Thouron of Unionville, Pennsylvania. Scholarships 
to the amount of $5,500 will be available to begin the exchange in Sep- 
tember 1960. 


University of Pittsburgh Book Center was opened last March in the 
heart of the student dormitory area to serve the community as well as 
the university. In addition to textbooks, the modern, two-story center 
carries a comprehensive stock ranging from rare books and scholarly 
journals to reproductions of art masterpieces and recordings of classical 
music. 


University of San Francisco’s professor of Romance languages, P. Carlo 
Rossi, S.J., started experimenting last summer with one of the most un- 
usual classroom techniques ever tried at an American university. During 
a workshop on foreign language teaching, he had his students, all of 
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whom were either high school or college teachers, wear slumber masks— 
which did not induce sleep but, by cutting out all light eliminated visual 
distractions and thus enabled the students to learn much faster than 
usual. 


Wagner College has been presented by the Hearst Foundation and The 
New York Journal American with six rare sixteenth-century tapestries, 
woven in Brussels with scenes from the Biblical story of Noah. The 
large Renaissance tapestries, thirteen feet high and varying in width to 
seventeen feet, will hang in the college’s Administration Building. 





New College Presidents 


Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 
East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, Texas 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
Marion College, Marion, Indiana 
Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Oregon 
Mississippi State University, 

State College, Mississippi 
Newberry College, Newberry, South Cosatinn 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas . . 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia 
Wesley College, Dover, Delaware 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia 


Herbert C. Gabhart 
Leo W. Jenkins 
Howard C. Bennett 
Eston K. Feaster 
Sidney T. Greenburg 
Woodrow I. Goodman 
Sister Miriam Barbara 


D. W. Colvard 

A. G. D. Wiles 
W. Clarke Wescoe 
Richard E. Shell 
Robert H. Parker 
W. Earl Strickland 





Our Contributors 


Wen Chao Chen 


a graduate of Grinnell College, Saint Louis University and 
the University of Chicago, is professor of political science 
and librarian of Kalamazoo College. 


Eleanor F. Dolan 


is a graduate of Wellesley and Radcliffe Colleges and was 
dean of Flora Stone Mather College at Western Reserve 
University before becoming staff associate for higher edu- 
cation in the American Association of University Women. 


Joseph Finkelstein 


a Harvard graduate and recently a Fulbright fellow at the 
London School of Economics, has taught at Harvard and 
at Union College, New York, where he is now associate 
professor of history and economics. 


William D. Geoghegan 


a graduate of Yale, Drew and Columbia Universities, is 
assistant professor of religion and chairman of the depart- 
ment of religion at Bowdoin College. 


Robert V. Hannaford 


is a graduate of Wabash College and Columbia University 
and is assistant professor of philosophy at Ripon College. 


William G. Land 


a graduate of Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities, is 
an educational analyst in private practice. 


William H. Martin 


a graduate of Princeton and Harvard Universities, has 
taught at Williams College and the State University of 
Iowa and is now associate professor of economics at the 
Pennsylvania State University. 
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Pressley C. McCoy 


was a university teacher and administrator before he was 
appointed to his present post of associate director of the 
Danforth Foundation. 


Richard K. Morton 


a former journalist, is associate professor of religion, chap- 
lain, and dean of the evening college at Jacksonville Uni- 
versity. 


James F. Penney 


a graduate of the Pennsylvania State College at Indiana, of 
Ohio State University and of Columbia University, was 
dean of men at Juniata College and is now associate pro- 
fessor of psychology and guidance at the junior college of 
Boston University. 


Irving T. Richards 


a graduate of Bowdoin College and Harvard University, 
has taught at the University of Maine, at Tufts University 
and at Harvard and has been president of Cambridge Junior 
College since 1934. 


Herbert B. W eaver 


has been teaching college students, in Pennsylvania, in Ohio 
and in Hawaii, for the past 25 years and is now professor 
of psychology, chairman of the department and director of 
the psychological research center at the university of 
Hawaii. 


Joseph F. Zimmerman 


is a graduate of the University of New Hampshire and 
Syracuse University and is an associate professor in the de- 
partment of economics, government and business at Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute. 
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How A Modern 
Tuition Payment Program 
Meets Today’s Needs 


Today colleges are feeling increasing pressure to put the payment of fees 
and tuition on a monthly basis. This need for an arrangement to pay out 
of income is, of course, a reflection of the fact that few parents have suf- 
ficient savings to see their children through college. 

The Tuition Plan's 22 years of specialized experience in the field of 
tuition financing have produced a plan which works to the best advantage 
of both college and parent. Several hundred colleges offer this service 
which is used by parents in all 50 states. Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the college, with the college 
receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. The college has no 
liability as to parent's ability to pay. The plan is flexible enough 
to handle any situation, at any time of year. 


. The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 4 years on a 
single contract. Parent life insurance is included automatically 
on contracts covering more than one academic year. There is no 
credit investigation of parents. Tactful, helpful handling of 
parents in all contacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of 
good will for the college. 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful part of your 
admissions program? We shall be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





important new 
HARPER 
education books 








Education in the Perspective 
of History 


by EDWARD D. MYERS 
Professor of Philosophy, Washington and Lee University 


Complementary to A Study of History by ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE, who has 
provided a summary chapter, this book by Professor Myers is a unique 
record of the role of education in all recorded civilizations. “It is a 
timely volume. . . . The background, the. perspective, which this book 
provides is not merely interesting reading; it is highly relevant ma- 
terial for all those who are seeking to appraise the soundness of our 
present system.” —OLtver C. CARMICHAEL, former President, 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


$6.00 


General Education 
Edited by LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


Director, Institutional Research, University of South Florida 


A guide for college faculties in clarifying the aims, improving the 
curriculum, and strengthening the teaching in general education 
programs, that is based on first-hand experience and knowledge. The 
eight contributors are outstanding pioneers in general education. “. . . 
In a true sense, this volume is an appraisal, thoughtfully and ob- 
jectively presented. . . . Because of its comprehensiveness of treat- 
ment, its clarity of presentation, and its dispassionate tone, this volume 
should serve well the cause of education in general.” —H. T. Morse, 

Dean, General College, University of Minnesota 


$4.00 


Careers in Education 
by FREDERICK L. REDEFER 
Professor of Education, New York University 


and DOROTHY REEVES 
Head, Dept. of Business Technology, Staten Island Community College 


Written specifically for those interested in teaching as a career, this 
comprehensive volume will help beginners to choose, apply for, and 
get started on teaching jobs; and will constructively direct those 
teachers who want to find new and better positions. “. . . is a fine 
contribution .. . well written and should be helpful to young teachers 
whose careers lie ahead of them.” 

—WILLARD S. EtsBrer, Teachers College, Columbia University 


$4.00 


at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 
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The American Association 
of 


BULLETIN University Professors 


AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL by teachers and investigators, pre- 
senting articles and reports of concern to all who are inter- 
ested in or are a part of our institutions of higher learning. 
Current subjects: higher education and national security; 
educational programs and policies; faculty-administration 
relations; freedom of inquiry and expression; economic status 
of the profession; tenure; the evaluation of faculty services; 
professional ethics. 


Published quarterly: Spring (March), Summer (June), 
Autumn (September), and Winter (December). 


Circulation 46,000 
Subscription $3.50 a year 


American Association of University Professors 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 


Staff benefit plans help bring to college employment a degree of security 
not found in other professions. But these plans must keep pace with the 
times if your institution is to compete successfully for competent men 
and women in the challenging years ahead. 

In the interest of higher education, TIAA has pioneered many new con- 
cepts in staff benefits during the past 40 years. The CREF VARIABLE 
ANNUITY, the OPTIMUM MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM TOTAL 
DISABILITY program are notable examples of innovations serving to rein- 
force academic salaries in the drive to keep college employment in the 
forefront of American opportunity. 

TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity to keep you informed 
of the latest trends and developments in benefit plans and to work with 
you in keeping your institution’s program up to date. 

You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff benefit planning by re- 
turning this coupon. 
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CCREF > TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
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40 Years of Experience 
Adapted to the Needs of Today 


TAMBLYN AND BROWN, INC. 


Public relations and 
fund-raising counsel 
to many of America’s 
most distinguished 
universities, colleges 
and private schools 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Charter Member, American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 














HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


41ST EDITION, 1960 cloth, $10.00 


Includes primary and secondary schools, special schools, boarding and day 
schools in all parts of the United States, Canada and around the world. 

A new and provocative introduction contains articles by well-known figures 
in private education. 


GUIDE TO JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


4TH EDITION, 1960 cloth, $5.00 


Companion volume to the HANnpsook, this guide provides current information 
on two-year liberal arts programs and a variety of vocational and specialized 
programs. The only complete guide to post-secondary education, it is a vital 
reference volume for advisers, educators and parents. Featured sections include: 

Statistics and descriptive text Associations membership lists 

Curricula-finding lists Index, including senior colleges 

Junior colleges with secondary and universities 

departments 
Order both books from 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 11 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Publishers of THe Direcrory For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN and 
Tue Guipe To SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 














Directories of Higher Education 


American Universities and Colleges 
8th Edition, 1960. $13.00 


American Junior Colleges 
5th Edition, 1960. $9.00 


International Handbook of Universities 
1st Edition, 1959. $6.00 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 
1960 Edition, Ready May. $13.00 


Publications of the Association of 
American Colleges 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1960-61 
1959. $3.75 


A Guide to Graduate Study 
1957. $5.00 


Send for catalog, more information, or order from 
Dept. A 


American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














A REMINDER 


To retired college and univer- 
sity professors and to profes- 
sors who will retire in 1960: 


Register Now With The 


RETIRED PROFESSORS REGISTRY 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.c. 


A joint project of the 


Association of American Colleges 
AND THE 
American Association of 
University Professors 











PIERCE, HEDRICK & SHERWOOD 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF A CENTURY 


Counsellors and Directors of Fund-Raising for Schools, 
Colleges and Other Institutions 


6 
We invite inquiry. 
Initial consultation and 
study without obligation. 


Charter Member American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel 











The Only Life Insurance Company 
Serving College Men Exclusively 


iB iap 


NSURANCE COMPANY OF AME 


Makes possible Life Insurance benefits 
for College Men available no place else 


SURI ST SOR AAA ORT ARS 


- Monthly Income if You are Ill or Injured—Protects your greatest 
asset—your future earning power. 

. Pays Double for Accidental Death—Broadest protection obtain- 
able. 

. Cash When It’s Needed—At retirement, or to your beneficiary. 
Cash or loan values are available for emergencies or to take ad- 
vantage of busi opportuniti 

. Cash Dividends— Savings and profits, resulting from specialization, 
passed along as dividends. 

. Low Cost—Because we sell only to college men . . . a specialized, 
preferred risk. 

. Reduced Premium Deposits First 3 Years— Make it easier to own 
adequate protection while you are getting started. 

. Unqualified Safety—All reserves actually on deposit with the State 
of Indiana. 





SRS EA, CR RN 
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